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I am sure that there are, but very few people that don’t at one time, or another, review their lives 
and the majority of the cases feel that if it were possible to retrace the steps through the journey 
of life, they would make many changes. I happen to be one of this vast army. As I recall and 
reflect upon the many happenings of the years gone by, I realize all to true that the mistakes 
throughout my life are irreparable. As age creeps upon me, almost without any knowledge, until 
the day of realization comes upon me like a thief in the night. A thief that robs us of a clear 
conscience, a content mind, and that satisfied feeling that comes only to those who know in 
their hearts that they have lived a life above reproach. The following is a true story of a life that 
could have been a shining example to the average young man of today. But alas, it has been a 
life to look upon with regret. I was born on a farm. The youngest of four children, three boys and 
a girl. My sister was the eldest. My parents were in very good circumstances financially. My 
father died when I was but six weeks of age. Our home was built on the top of a high hill 
overlooking the country for miles around. The location was ideal. This hill was nearly all solid 
rock, and the big problem was to get water for our use. At that time, there were no gasoline 
engines that we could use for pumping water. So, my father decided that he would have to dig a 
well and blast every foot of its depth through the solid flint rock. This was a pretty big job to be 
done by hand. The holes for the gunpowder had to be made in the rock with a long chisel and a 
hammer. My father had been drilling and blasting on this well for many months. He was down 
about fifty feet. He went down as usual on this particular day. He loaded the holes as he had 
always done. As he signaled the men to pull him up, there was a premature explosion. It was 
discovered when they pulled him out of the well that his body was so mangled that he could not 
live. The nearest doctor lived a long way off, and when he arrived my father had just breathed 
his last. My mother realized the futility of trying to continue to operate the plantation herself, so 
she began making arrangements to move to the city, thus she did. And from this little city of 
Dover my life story begins. I suppose my life up to the time I started to school was about the 
same as that of any other child. I shall never forget my first day at school. I had a sore toe. I 
called one of my new acquaintance’s attention to it. What should he do out deliberately is to 
stomp on it. The pain was severe, and before I could realize where I was or what I was doing, I 
sank my teeth into his arm. The teacher saw me biting the boy and heard him yelling. That was 
a bad start in school for me, and you may be sure that I was not favorite in that school. I don’t 
seem to remember very much what happened during my first two in school. All that I can 
remember is that I disliked it. During my third-year things began to happen. I was never 
especially good in any of my studies. In mathematics, I was always near the foot of my class. I 
have seen but few problems that I could not work out, But I was too slow for the rest of them. 

My teachers often kept me in school after hours and gave me work problems that I could not 
work during classes. I never failed to work them correctly. In geography and history, I stood at 
the top. I attribute that to my interest in travel. I was never a favorite with my teachers. While in 
school, my mind was ever on what I was going to do when school was dismissed for the day. I 
remember many times that I felt as though I could never go through the day. I had to get out, 
and go to the woods or the river, or somewhere away from everybody. Many are the days that I 
have spent alone or with one other boy far off in the woods. I have loved nature. The woods, the 



mountains with their swiftly flowing streams, the silence of the woods have on many occasions 
afforded me the opportunity to commune with nature, and to help me to quit the palpitation of 
turbulent heart. Many have been the times when I felt depressed in spirit, a short sojourn in the 
wilderness endow me with a fresh desire to live. Even at this late day, after the most of my life 
has been lived, I still long for and spend all the time that I can in those friendly woods. This story 
that I am now endeavoring to tell you is being written far from habitation, deep in my beloved 
hill. It is extremely difficult to explain the motive for many of my actions. I suppose that I was 
born with a disobedient soul. I have always loved freedom and rebelled against restriction. I can 
remember when I was about ten years of age, I was told by members of my own family, as well 
as outsiders, that I am different from other boys. Unknown to myself at this time, I began to 
acquire a reputation about the neighborhood of being a bad boy. The first that I knew of this, 
was one day I was playing in a neighbor’s back yard with several children when I accidently 
dropped my hat in their well. The mother of the children upon hearing of this proceeded to give 
me a lecture informing me that I was a bad boy and unfit to play with her boys, so I had better 
go home and not play with them anymore. I shall never forget how humiliated I felt on this 
occasion. Shortly after this, practically the same thing happened with another neighbor. It 
developed that the first neighbor had told the second about ordering me from her home. I 
decided then that I would have to seek my playmates farther from home where I had no bad 
reputation. Unfortunately, the section of the city that I selected for my playground was far from 
the aristocratic section where I lived. Consequently, the environment was not so good. Most of 
the boys in this locality were pretty bad. I remember thinking that if I was bad, I would have to 
play with the bad boys. So, as the weeks went by, I learned just what a bad boy was. I am sure 
that if the parents of those children should read and recognize this story, it would cause them 
some regret for they unconsciously were the cause of a wasted life and untold suffering. About 
this time as I was on my way to school one morning walking along with one of my new friends, 
he was telling me of having gone fishing the day before with his father, and the number of fish 
they had caught, also about the beautiful lake in the woods. He told me that he knew where his 
father’s fishing tackle was. He could slip out hooks and lines enough for both of us to use. The 
lake was seven miles away. But we could walk it in plenty of time to fish and then get back 
home before dark. He could not go back home that day, because he was sure that his mother 
would see him slipping in the house after the hooks and lines, but he could slip them hidden, so 
that it would be an easy matter to pick them up on the way to the lake. Well, everything went as 
planned. We walked about halfway to the lake, when a farmer came along in a wagon and gave 
us a ride for the remainder of the way. We arrived at about ten o’clock, and to our dismay we 
were informed by a lean hook nosed individual that it would cost us ten cents each to fish. We 
told him that we had no money, and that we did not know that we would have to pay for the 
privilege of fishing. He disgustedly informed us that it was our hard luck and he guessed we 
would have to hoof it back home without our fish. We suggested that he credit us until the next 
time we came out, but he refused to do so, adding that he didn’t believe in encouraging kids to 
play hooky. Both Robert and I were awfully disappointed, but there seemed nothing to do but to 
take his advice and hoof it. So, we started towards home. About a half mile from the entrance to 
the lake, the road made a sharp curve to the left. After rounding this curve, we were out of the 
sight of the lake. We sat down by the side of the road hoping that another kind hearted farmer 



would come along in his wagon and give us a ride back to town. As we sat there silently 
bemoaning our hard luck, Robert sprang to his feet and said, “I have an idea.” “What is it?” I 
asked. “We can walk a half mile farther down this road, then cut through these woods and come 
to the lake a half mile from the gate. The woods I noticed jutted out in the lake between where 
we will come to it and the entrance are what’s to prevent us from going down there and fishing 
all we want to.” We had thrown our cans of bait in the bushes by the side of the road, when we 
had believed that there would be no fishing for us that day. The bait was nearly a half mile from 
where we were standing. We were both tired, and neither of us wanted to walk back after them. 
After much talk and argument, we decided to draw straws. The one drawing the shortest straw 
was to return for the worms. Robert cut two straws. One an inch longer than the other. He 
suggested that he do the cutting as I had no knife. He held the two sticks between his thumb 
and forefinger. The two visible ends are near the same length as possible, while the other ends 
were concealed in his hand. I made the draw, and of course drew the short stick. Well, there 
was nothing to do but walk a mile along that dusty hot road. It was decided that Robert should 
cut two long fishing poles while I was on my way for the worms. After what seemed like an age, I 
located the bait and returned with them to the spot where I had left Robert. He was nowhere to 
be seen. After shouting at the top of my voice a couple of times, I heard a faint response. He 
had gone far in the woods on his hunt for the poles. After much shouting, I finally located him. 

He had cut two very good ones. We immediately started for the lake. When we arrived at the 
edge of the woods we discovered that the water had backed far out into the woods, and in most 
places we would have to wade more than a hundred yards through the gradually deepening 
water before we could fish in the open lake. This would never do, as we would have to stand in 
water up to our armpits, before we could cast a line. We were, by this time, becoming rather 
discouraged. We decided to find a dry spot, sit down and eat our lunch. The lunch that our fond 
mothers thought that we were, at that moment, eating at school. Our lunch eaten, our stomachs 
full, and our spirits revived, we decided to continue our walk along the lake hoping that we 
would eventually come to a more desirable place to fish. After walking for at least a mile, we 
came upon hard ground. A little farther on, we found an old boat landing, partly rotted away, and 
partly destroyed by wind and water. Chained to one of the rotting posts which supported the old 
dock was a small skiff which had been there for some time as it was entirely filled with water. 

We both decided that we wanted that boat to fish from. But how were we to get the chain loose 
from the post? It would have to be pulled to shore and then turned over in order to empty it of 
water. After much debating, we decided to strip off our clothes, get in the water, and try to break 
off the post at the water’s edge where the constant motion of the water for a long time had 
reduced it in size to that of a baseball bat. It happened, however, that what was left of that post 
was the heart which remained extremely tough. After much straining, tugging, and curving with 
Robert’s knife, it suddenly parted leaving the chain free to slip over the stub that remained 
standing in the water. This accomplished, we both grabbed the chain, and towed the boat to the 
shore about thirty feet from where it was secured. After having it into position, where with much 
effort, we succeeded in turning it over. What water remained we soon bailed out with one of our 
bait cans. The thought of paddles with which to propel the boat had completely slipped our 
minds. There were no boards left on the old landing that we might have used for this purpose, 
but there was a board nailed across the center of the boat used for a seat. This we pulled out 



and split in the center using each half for a paddle. Neither Robert nor I had ever been in a boat 
before, but we felt sure that we could navigate it without any trouble. As we pushed away from 
the bank, we had a hard time making it respond to our efforts, but in a short time we caught on 
to it. We rowed out just far enough to keep the projecting woods between ourselves and the 
lake’s entrance. We discovered after we were where we wanted to fish that we had during the 
excitement of launching the boat left our bait and tackle ashore, so we rowed back, and got it. 
After once more rowing out, baiting our lines, and throwing them in the water with no thought in 
the world at that moment other than what we were doing. We had been fishing for perhaps five 
minutes, when almost at the same moment each felt a vigorous jerk on our lines, and each of us 
landed our first fish; A one-pound trout. I have fished many times since then but never have I felt 
as I did at that moment. I was sure that I could spend the remainder of my life just fishing. I 
never wanted to stop to eat or sleep, and I am sure that Robert felt just about the same way. As 
soon as we could get the hook out of our catches’ mouths, and rebait and throw back again, the 
same thing happened. The only difference was that my fish freed itself just as I was lifting it into 
the boat. This made me all the more eager. For the next ten minutes, we pulled them in as fast 
as we could rebait and throw our hooks in the water. We were both so engrossed in what we 
were doing that we did not notice that a breeze had sprung up, and that we had drifted far out 
into the lake. And in full view of the entrance, we were suddenly brought to salvation of this. 
When we heard the put-put of a motor, imagine our feelings when we looked across the lake, 
and saw a motorboat just pulling from shore, and headed in our direction. We forgot our fish and 
everything else except that we were fugitives. Hadn’t we stolen into this lake and fished without 
permission? And hadn’t we stolen the boat that we were in? If we were caught, nothing short of 
the remainder of our lives would have to be spent behind prison bars. Escape was upmost in 
our young minds. And with a movement in unison, we reached for our paddles. After drifting 
unconsciously, as long as we had, we were now nearer the opposite shore. A single glance 
showed us that to row for the shore we left would be certain capture. So, with all of our strength 
increased by our terror, and with our improvised paddles, we commenced what we felt was a life 
or death race. As we exerted every effort to increase our speed, and as we gradually neared the 
opposite shore, the distance between ourselves and the rapidly approaching motorboat was 
becoming less and less. As we frantically applied our paddles, and the hum of the motor 
became louder, and louder, the shore which we were approaching seemed to recede. I shall 
never forget the excitement of those few moments. It was with the greatest difficulty that we 
refrained from throwing our paddles away and jumping into the water hoping that we in some 
manner could reach the shore more quickly. The knowledge that we could neither swim was the 
only thing that deterred us. As our boat began to separate the long sawgrass growing on the 
edge of the lake, we felt encouraged in the belief that we could yet win. The motorboat was now 
less than fifty feet behind us. Two men were yelling at us to stop, or we would be shot. This 
added to our terror, as we both jumped out of the boat into water waist deep, and thick with 
weeds and grass. The motor was now about fifteen feet from us, with its propeller fouled with 
weeds unable to move. We waded to shore and entered the woods on the run. We continued to 
run as fast as our feet would carry us. Finally, we stopped from sheer exhaustion. We listened 
for sounds of pursuit, but the woods were quiet. As soon as we had rested, we decided that we 
would circle the lake, and start for home. It would require us a long time to walk those seven 



miles, after we reached the road again. So, we started on our way with rather heavy hearts, and 
tired. We got home about ten o’clock that night. My folks were out in force looking for me. This 
was the first time that I had failed to be beneath the shelter of the parental roof after dark. Well, 
what I got was a plenty. Robert told me at school the next day that his father was so interested 
in his story, and especially the fishing part of it that he didn’t do anything to him. The above is 
about the first thing of note that I can remember. After this happened, my constant thought was 
to get away again. I craved excitement. The school room was too much of the same thing day 
after day. Excitement was what I craved. I must do something that would give it to meAt about 
this time, Robert and I were one day waiting at a railroad crossing for a long freight train to pass. 
It was moving very slowly. We both decided on the spur of the moment to grab a ladder and ride 
for a short distance. We did not think that we would have any trouble getting off. The train 
picked up speed very rapidly until we were afraid to jump for fear that we would be thrown 
beneath the wheels, so we stayed on. We realized that we were being taken mile after mile from 
home. Finally, we climbed to the top of the car, and sat there until the train made its first stop. 
We saw a policeman looking at us as we alighted. He was several cars lengths from us and 
walking in our direction. We both started to run. When we looked around, he was just standing 
looking at us. We were now at least twenty miles from home. We saw a tank where we believed 
that all the trains would stop to get water. As we were debating what to do, we heard the shrill 
whistle of an approaching freight train. We decided that if it stopped at the tank, we would have 
ample opportunity to get on it before it started up again. We walked along the tracks to where 
we thought the train would stop. But to our dismay, we saw the policeman standing near the 
tank. We decided then that it would be out of the question to attempt to catch the train while he 
was there. We then figured that if it was not going too fast when it passed where we were 
standing that we could board it on the run. This plan was doomed to failure, as the train when it 
passed us was going so fast that we were unable to get on it. It was now getting late in the 
afternoon, and we were beginning to worry. We had promised never again to stay out after dark. 
What would our folks do to us after this second offence? Robert thought that after we told them 
just how it happened, they would excuse us. I argued that they would punish us for getting on 
the train in the first place, and this is the way it turned out. We spent the remainder of the day in 
the woods on the outskirts of the little town. About dark, we walked down near the tank, and 
about an hour later a freight pulled slowly in and stopped. The headlight from the engine lighted 
up the track in front like day. So suddenly did it come upon us that we were in plain view before 
we could walk to the side out of the glare. We felt sure that the train crew had seen us and 
would do all they could to keep us from getting on. Partly hidden from view by a small tool 
house, and almost directly at right angles with the water tank, our idea was to run out and catch 
a ladder before the train should acquire too much speed, so we waited. Our hearts beating with 
excitement as we stood there in the dark waiting to make the dash, we felt as though our very 
lives depended upon our catching that train. Two short whistles, and it began to pull out in the 
direction of home. We waited a few short moments not daring to wait too long for fear that we 
could not catch it, and at the same time careful not to be in too much of a hurry for fear that 
some of the crew would prevent us boarding it. As we peeked around the corner of the tool 
house, what was our consternation is seeing our former policeman, slowly walking down the 
side of the train, and coming in our direction. We reasoned that he was looking for us, and if he 



saw us, he would make a supreme effort to catch us. By this time the train was running along at 
quite a lively clip, and if we expected to catch it, we must do so immediately. So, with a rush, 
disregarding the policeman, we rushed from our place of concealment, and by the narrowest 
margin managed to grab a ladder, and swing ourselves clear of the ground. I shall never forget 
what a feeling of relief when I looked back and saw the cop giving vent to his disappointment by 
assuming an attitude of disgust. We both climbed to the top of the car. There we seated 
ourselves making sure that we would soon be at home again. As I sat on the top of that box car, 
flying through the cool night with a full moon lighting up the surrounding country, I thought at the 
time that no matter what the hardships we had gone through, or what punishment I would 
receive this trip was worth it. This was the first time that I had ever been more than ten miles 
from home; The first ride I had ever taken on a train. I knew then and there that it would not be 
the last. Well, within an hour we could see the distant lights of Dover. As the train began to slow 
up for the yards, we made our way down the ladders, and as soon as we felt that it was safe to 
do so, we alighted. I went home, slipped in a window, and found my way to bed. No one was the 
wiser. I was discovered in bed the next morning. A description of my travels failed to eliminate 
the punishment that I received. That trip gave me a taste of travel. I wanted to get out and see 
the world. For some time after this, I constantly imagined myself on another trip but a much 
longer one than the last. I never tired of telling the boys all about it. It was not long before some 
of them suggested that I take them on a trip with me. They were afraid to go without someone 
who had acquired experience. In some way the parents of these boys got wind of this. They got 
together and suggested that I be expelled from school as the influence I exerted over their boys 
was bad. After much talk between the teachers and the parents, I was told not to come back to 
school again. It was decided by my folks that I should be sent away to a boarding school not a 
reform school. I was not quite bad enough for that. Within the next week, I was on my way to a 
small town two hundred miles away. I disliked the school as soon as I saw it. I hadn’t been there 
two hours until I had a fight. One of my roommates, a larger boy than I, wanted to know how 
much money I had to spend. I told him that I had two dollars. He told me that it was customary 
to take all the money that the new boys had, spend it for candy and fruit, and divide it with his 
roommates. I told him that if that was customary, I didn’t mind buying some candy and fruit for 
us, but I didn’t see the sense of buying two dollars’ worth at a time. He said that he did the 
buying, and that he was the treasurer so I would have to give him my money to handle as he 
would have to change the custom. He told me if I refused to come across with the two dollars, 
he would have to take it away from me. I asked the other two boys who were about my size, if 
they expected to help him. They told me that they didn’t think that he would need any help but if 
he did, they would not give him any. This settled, I told him that I was ready for him to try to take 
it if he thought he could. I wish to state here that I was the champion wrestler in my class back 
home. I was not very tall for my age of twelve, but I was heavily built. I couldn’t box because my 
arms were too short. Some of my friends, though smaller than I, could out box me but none of 
them cared to wrestle me but one time. Well, our big friend grappled with me probably thinking 
that he would throw me and go through my pockets while I was on the floor beneath him. To his 
amazement, and the amazement of the two onlookers, I grabbed him around the waist and 
threw him a hard fall flat upon his back. The breath was nearly knocked out of him. He lay on 
the floor for a half minute. Then he slowly arose. “Well, I guess you keep your money,” he said. 



One of the boys spoke up and said: “He has money that belongs to us. I wish you would make 
him give it.” I told him to give them their money at once or I would beat him into a jelly. He said 
that he had no money of theirs. I told the boys to go through his pockets, and if he made a 
single move to prevent them, I would mash his nose all over his face. He offered no resistance 
as the two boys extracted ninety-one cents from his pockets. This, they said, was only a portion 
of what he had bullied out of them. As the days passed, and I selected my friends, I gradually 
liked it better. The school was surrounded by mountains which were heavily wooded. Most of 
my time after school hours was spent in roving through these mountains. The rules of the school 
were that the boys should be on time for their meals or do without them. The evening meal was 
always my favorite, and when deprived of this, I felt as though I had eaten nothing. I but seldom 
got in in time for this meal. Consequently, I generally went to bed hungry. One night I got in 
somewhat later than usual. The principal of the school happened to see me as I entered the 
house. He began to question me as to where I was spending my time. I told him that my time 
was spent in the woods. He informed me that I was behind in my studies, and for the next thirty 
days I must study during after school hours. He might as well have sent me to prison for that 
length of time. I decided that I would rather receive any punishment that he saw fit to inflict upon 
me than be deprived of the privilege of roaming the woods. When school was dismissed that 
day, I walked out with the others unnoticed by the teacher. That evening I got in earlier than 
usual, and in time for the evening meal. I was informed, as soon as I had finished dining, that 
the principal desired my presence in his study immediately. My heart sank as I was ushered into 
his office. He turned severely to me and inquired why I had disobeyed his orders. I told him that 
I had forgotten about it. I am sure that he knew that I was lying but he never accused me of 
doing so. However, I was informed that I was expected to stay in the next afternoon after school 
and every following afternoon for thirty days. He also added that if I failed to obey his orders this 
time, I would be severely punished. As a result of this conversation, I was very miserable. I did 
not think that I could stand the confinement for a day much less a moment. I spent but little with 
what the principal had ordered. One of my friends, a boy who I had tramped the woods with, 
had often tried to persuade me to run away with him. I whispered to him in school the next day, 
to meet me at the spring, (a regular after school meeting place). That afternoon, I was fortunate 
enough to get by the teacher along with the others as they left the school room. I expected my 
absence would be discovered at any moment. As I hurried across the wide lawn which 
separated the school from the woods, I expected to hear a call telling me to return. If this call 
had sounded, I don’t think I would have heeded it. My mind was fully made up to leave, and it 
would have taken more than a call to have to stop me. I had to wait but a few minutes for 
Charley. He had sensed something out of the ordinary, and his curiosity had caused him to 
come to me without delay. “What’s up?” he asked as soon as he got within speaking distance. I 
told him that I had decided to run away, and I wanted him to go with me. “When do you expect 
to leave?” He asked. “Right now,” I said. “Well, it’s rather sudden, But I suppose we can,” he 
replied. There were a few things in his trunk that he wished to carry with him and as soon as he 
could go to the house and get them, he would meet me at the post office. This arranged, we 
separated. My allowance of two dollars for week always arrived on Wednesday, and I wanted to 
go by the post office and get it. I had a dollar and ten cents in my pocket I left from the previous 
week. I knew what I would need all I had before we struck a job on a farm. I hastened to the 



office where I got my money. Charley put in his appearance after a wait of approximately fifteen 
minutes. As we were standing on the corner nearby debating just what our next move would be, 
we spied the principal walking towards us. We had expected him to grab us by the collar and 
rush us back towards the school, but as he passed, he merely bowed. “Well,” I said as I wiped 
the sweat from my brow, “This is the first thrill.” After all, I liked for my heart to beat fast. It was 
fun after it was over. It was now about five o’clock in the afternoon. We decided that we would 
go to California. We were then in West Virginia. Three thousand miles from where we wished to 
go. We had a little more than four dollars between us. We were fourteen years of age. Neither of 
us had ever been dependent upon ourselves for anything. We were just two kids full of 
confidence and health. The only dishonest intention we had when we left school was riding the 
freight trains. That was how we intended to travel. Stealing a ride never seemed wrong to us. I 
had often seen from my window a long freight train passing through the town. This train usually 
came through shortly after dark, headed for the west. This was the direction in which we wished 
to go so we would catch this train if it stopped, as it usually did. This agreed upon, we decided 
that we had best not be seen on the streets. Some of the boys would be sure to see us and 
report it as soon as we were missed at the school. So, we walked a short distance out of town. 
There to wait until near the time for our train to arrive. As we walked along the streets, we were 
accosted by a rough looking man who wanted to know if we had a cigarette. He informed us that 
he was waiting for the same train that we were. We were told that a good drink of whiskey 
before starting on a long trip was the most important thing. A little whiskey would stimulate our 
courage and enable us to do things that we could not do without it. He told us of his many trips 
through the country, just how to get on the trains, where to ride, and much other information that 
we considered very valuable. He said that he would let us ride with him if we would furnish the 
money for a pint of whiskey. He offered to step down the track where he had seen a saloon and 
buy it. I gave him fifty cents; the amount he said the whiskey would cost. He took it and returned 
with a pint. Upon his arrival, he immediately pulled the stopper and consumed nearly half the 
contents. He then passed the bottle to me. I had never tasted liquor and imagined that it was 
something like soda pop. As I put the bottle to my lips and took a mouth full, I thought that I had 
swallowed a mouth full of liquid fire. As Charley’s turn came, he was told to drink it like a man 
and not to strangle and sputter as I had. Charley took his in sips. Within the next few minutes, 
we had consumed what remained. Our new acquaintance wanted to go for more, but I told him I 
had no more money. It was only a very few minutes before I began to feel my timidity leaving 
me. I agreed with our friend that he was right about the whiskey adding to our courage. Night 
had come upon us, and as we sat and talked, we were reminded by the distant whistle from our 
train. We arose on shaky legs and walked towards the center of the town where we knew the 
train would travel at its slowest speed if it did not come to a dead stop. We waited not far from 
the tracks and as the train rolled slowly past us, we noticed that it was loaded almost entirely 
with open coal cars. We were told by our new friend that we would have to ride on a coal car. 
This was not so comfortable, but it was that or nothing. We continued to stand where we were. 
As the train slowly came to a standstill, we only had to wait a few moments before it started up. 
There were two brakemen walking along the side of the train. But they failed to see us standing 
in the shadow of a box car left on a sidetrack. As it gathered momentum, the two brakemen 



caught a ladder that carried them on beyond us. This left everything clear. We ran across the 
open track. Each of us grabbed a ladder and climbed up into the car. 



We walked over the coal to the middle car between us where we met. We were on our way to 
California at that time. We little dreamed of the many days, and the equally as many 
experiences that were ahead of us. As the train rounded precipitous curves, and dashed 
through tunnel after tunnel, the occasional screech of the engine whistle added to the 
excitement of the moment. Our train made several stops, some long, some short. Along towards 
morning, clouds began to rain. A light dristd* at first, then harder and harder, until it was coming 
down in sheets. We rolled into the yards of a large city, just as it was getting light. We had 
enough riding for one night. As the train came to a very slow speed, we alighted Cold, wet to the 
bone, hungry and dirty. We saw a pumping station near. We asked permission of the man firing 
the boiler to go in and dry ourselves. He readily agreed. We spent at least an hour drying our 
clothes and washing ourselves. After thanking our benefactor, we left for the nearest place we 
could eat. We located a bakery where we purchased two loaves of warm bread. Across the 
street in a small grocery store, we invested in ten cents worth of butter which soon melted in the 
worm bread. I can not remember ever enjoying a meal more than I did that one. We had not 
slept a wink since the night before we left the school and our eyelids felt as heavy as led. We 
were in the outskirts of some large city strolling along a road that brought us to a large clump of 



















trees. We entered these hoping to be able to sleep for a while. The rain from the night before 
had wet the ground, so that we could not lay upon it. A small deserted shack appeared near the 
edge of the clearing. This we found dry inside, so we stretched ourselves on the floor and were 
soon sound asleep. When we woke up, the sun was low in the sky. In spite of the stiffness of 
our limbs, we felt refreshed, and eager to be on our way. A little advice from our former friend 
would have proved valuable to us now. This city was as far as he was going, and when we left 
the train that morning, he had remained abroad. In bringing to memory some of the things he 
told us, among which was that when we came to a large city, we should get off the train as soon 
as possible, then get out of the yards and walk through the streets to the yards on the opposite 
side. There we could catch another train going in the same direction. This we proceeded to do. 
After missing our way on two occasions, we finally reached the yards for which we were looking. 
After eating a cheap but substantial meal in a small restaurant, we continued ourselves while 
waiting for the next train by listening to a phonograph in a dance hall. We were told that there 
was a train then standing in the yards all made up ready to leave for Louisville KY at ten o’clock. 
If we could get on that train without being observed, we could ride all the way. It was now about 
half after nine. We had thirty minutes to locate an empty car, get inside, and lay low until time to 
pull out. We walked along the train trying to discover the car that we were looking for. After 
walking the full-length dodging brakemen all the way, if we rode that train, we would have to ride 
on the outside. In that case we would, in all probability, be put off at the first stop. As we were 
retracing our steps, we happened to look between two cars. Two men were standing there 
trying to open a small door in the end. While we stood there watching them, the door came 
open. They quickly crawled through the small door. As they did so, they motioned for us to 
follow. We did not hesitate. Just as we went through the door, and softly closed it behind us, we 
felt the locomotive bump against the train. After an interval of ten minutes, during which we did 
not make a sound, the train began to slowly move out of the yard. Once more we experienced 
that feeling of elation, as we were being swiftly carried nearer and nearer to California, our goal. 
It seemed that the two men in the car with us had broken a seal in order to get in. I heard one of 
them say while talking to other: “If we are caught in this car, we will be sent up for a couple 
years.” The car was loaded with boxes of cheese. One of these was broken, and a large portion 
of the content consumed. I felt uneasy through that night and all the next day. When we rolled 
into the yards at Louisville, it was with the greatest relief that I crawled through that little window 
and got away from the sent. We knew enough to realize that it was a serious matter to break a 
seal. We spent but a very short time in Louisville. We were advised not to attempt to ride out on 
a train, as we would be sure to be arrested if we were seen trying to get on a train leaving the 
yards. Considering the risk too great, we started out walking. St Louis was our next objective. 

As we walked along the highway we talked of our experiences. So far, we considered ourselves 
very lucky indeed. We had encountered but little trouble. Everyone that we had inquired of for 
information seemed glad to impart it. Our money, by this time, was getting low. We had eaten all 
we wanted, and we knew that if our money gave out. We could not hope to fare as well from 
then on. As we were discussing this, we noticed a small sign by the side of the road which read 
‘Berry pickers wanted’. We saw at quite a distance a number of people in a field. We walked 
over to where they were and saw that they were gathering strawberries. We were asked if we 
wished to work with them. That was what we wanted, so a number of small baskets were given 



to us by the man in charge. We were told to pick only the red ripe berries and leave the ones 
that were not fully maintained. We were to be paid two cents for each basket we picked. It was 
then about ten o’clock in the morning. Both Charley and I started at our new job with a vim and 
an enthusiasm that netted us fifty baskets of berries when we stopped for dinner. We were 
asked many questions as to where we came from, our names, how old we were etc. I guess our 
answers were satisfactory as our inquirer expressed the hope that we would stay and pick 
berries as long as the crop lasted. Farm labor, it seemed was scarce. It was agreed that we 
should pay twelve- and one-half cents for our meals. We were to sleep in the barn on the hay. A 
canvas wagon cover was given to us to sleep upon. We slept like logs after working hard for ten 
hours every day. Well, to make a long story short, we stayed on this job just two days over two 
weeks. We never left the place, nor did we spend a nickel while we were there. The work was 
hard for us for the first few days. After that, we became hardened to it. When Mr. Freeman, our 
employer, paid us twenty six dollars and thirty cents each, after deducting our boards, we felt 
rich. This was more money than we had hoped to have for a long time. Our young bodies were 
healthy and strong, and we felt ready to face the future no matter what it had in store for us. We 
exchanged goodbyes with the Freemans and left on foot for the next town five miles farther 
down the track. After arriving there and spending the remainder of the day laying around 
watching the trains as they passed through, we noticed that none, but the passengers’ trains 
stopped. After waiting until ten o’clock and seeing the last freight speed through the town 
without so much as slowing down, We decided to walk on to the next town where we had been 
told there was a water tank, and that all trains stopped there. It was now ten o’clock, and we had 
another five miles to walk. This was walked without incident. Just as we were entering the 
village, we heard the town clock strike the hour of two. We had been on our feet the entire day 
and walking most of the time. A good bed we agreed would be a good investment. Our eyelids 
were heavy, and then we figured that we were in no particular hurry. We would get a room and 
sleep until late the next afternoon. We would then feel fresh and after eating a good meal we 
could do without sleep until we got to St. louis, if we had good luck to get there the following 
night. As we walked along one of the side streets, we were suddenly confronted by a large 
policeman. He ordered us to stop. “What are you boys doing out at this time of the night?” he 
asked. I told him that we were on our way to St louis, we missed the last train, and we were 
looking for a room where we could sleep until we could catch a train out the next day. He told us 
to walk down the street with him, and he would show us where we could get a room. We had 
walked a little more than a block when he stopped below a small lighted sign which had the 
single word ‘rooms’ on it. A flight of stairs led to the first landing. We were told by the officer that 
we would find a bell at the top of the stairs. “Ring it,” he instructed us, “and someone would fix 
you up.” We climbed the stairs and followed his instructions. After ringing the small push bell 
that we saw on the table at the head of the hall, we waited for some seconds. Failing to get a 
response, we rang again. Still failing to attract the attention of anyone, we walked a short 
distance down the hall where we noticed a light shining through a door that had been left slightly 
ajar. I pressed lightly this door enabling me a better view of the room within. I expected to see 
the attendant either sitting in a chair or laying on a bed asleep. What I saw was far from the 
mental picture I anticipated. Even as I recall that scene after these many years, it causes me a 
shudder. One swift glance revealed to my frightened vision, a room in fearful disorder. Bed 



clothes were pulled from the bed and scattered all over the floor. Chairs were overturned. I 
noticed a large mirror hanging on the opposite wall. This was broken in a hundred pieces. The 
floor had been covered with a light-colored matting but was now red with life blood of its 
occupant. A woman, a very large woman, was seated in a reclining posture in a large 
upholstered chair. She was facing the door. Her hair disarranged and was matted with blood. 
Two eyes, seemingly three times their normal size, were staring through her fallen hair directly 
at me. She had received a blow from some source that had opened the top of her head. Her 
brains were exposed. That is what was left of them. Most of which had run down the side of her 
face, and onto the arm of the chair. I noticed as I hastily withdrew my head from the door that 
the walls in the room looked as though they had had buckets of blood thrown against them. I 
have witnessed accidents, I have seen men killed, but I have never seen anything half as 
horrible as the sight that met my gaze as I looked in that room. I was haunted by what I saw for 
months afterwards. As I backed from the door, Charley thrust his head in and witnessed the 
same scene that I had. It required but an instant for us to grasp the whole situation. Someone 
had committed this murder and left without closing the door. In all probability, they were just 
ahead of us. If we were seen there, we would be accused of the killing. We would be hung as 
sure as we lived. Nothing could save us but speed in getting away from the vicinity. These 
thoughts must have entered both our minds at the same instant. As Charley jerked his head 
from the door, he failed to see me standing directly in front of him. He made a wild dash for the 
head of the stairs. He collided with me, knocking me completely off my feet. When I got up, I 
was halfway down the stairs. I followed him as quickly as I could. When I reached the street, 
after coming down the stairs at least four or five steps at a time, Charley was a half block ahead 
of me running like a frightened deer. As we neared the outskirts of the town, we slowed down to 
a walk. As soon as we could get our breath, we stopped for a consultation. I proposed that we 
go back and tell the policeman, that carried us to the rooming house, just what we had seen. 
Charley would not listen to this. He reasoned that we would be placed in jail as soon as we told 
it, and if they didn’t hang us, they would keep us in jail for the rest of our lives. We decided that 
as soon as the murder was discovered, the policeman would remember about us and there 
would be a search made. Nearly cruised with freight, we were incapable of reaching out the best 
move to make. Day would soon come, and it would never do to be seen anywhere around the 
town. We started out walking down the track. We spent a hard day and night. No sleep, and 
tired beyond endurance. As day began to break, Charley took a seat on the track standing at 
the same time that he could go no farther. If they caught us, they would just have to catch us. I 
asked him if he hadn’t read somewhere that while there was life there was hope. “Yes,” he had 
heard that, and he supposed that it had been written by someone he knew. After resting for ten 
minutes, we decided that we had better leave the track, and try walking the dirt road. We would 
attract less attention, we thought. As we crawled under a wire fence, we saw a haystack a short 
distance from the road. It was hardly light enough to enable anyone to see us from a house not 
very far distant. We walked over to the stack of hay, and quickly burrowed a hole large enough 
for the two of us to crawl. After making ourselves comfortable, we pulled the hay over the 
entrance. We felt safe here, unless someone came poking around. In spite of our troubled 
minds, sleep claimed us almost immediately. We awoke some time later. The both of us were 
bathed in perspiration. I raked aside some of the straw we had closed the entrance with, hoping 



that I could see the sun, and judge from its position the time of day. It appeared to me to be 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. The sun was shining on that haystack with a relentless fury. 
The heat was almost more than we could endure. I pulled a little more hay from the entrance 
which allowed a little cool air to come in. This was not sufficient, so we dug a tunnel all the way 
through the stack. We were just about played out when we broke through on the opposite side. 
The cool air came through with a rush. The balance of the day was spent in comfort. We were 
awfully thirsty but would not risk going out to find water. We had seen three men crossing a field 
some distance away. There was no doubt in our minds but that they were looking for us. We lay 
there in that haystack for the remainder of the day. One of us at each end of the tunnel, 
conversing in whispers, and keenly on the lookout for any thing that menaced our safety. A 
bunch of school children passed along the road in the middle of the afternoon. Several of them 
crossed over not very far from our stack, but they were called to by the others. A few farmers 
passed in wagons. As the afternoon slowly passed, we were able to get a couple more naps. As 
the sun finally disappeared followed by night, we crawled from our hiding place, none the worse 
for our long stay there. We were hungry and thirsty. We walked over to the road and once more 
started in the direction of the next town. As we passed the first house, we noticed a well by the 
roadside used mostly I thought to water travelers’ horses. We drew a bucket of cool water. 
Drinking as much as we wanted, we continued on our way. A short while after we left the well. 
We heard a horse rapidly approaching from our rear. We dodged into the bushes by the side of 
the road, concealing ourselves until two men passed in a buggy. After that we crossed over to 
the railroad, believing that to be the safest for us. As we walked through the night, several trains 
passed us going in both directions. As we saw the headlights in the distance, we always hid 
ourselves among the bushes until the trains passed. At one time we heard a humming sound. It 
seemed to be coming from behind us. We barely had time enough to jump in the bushes and 
hide when a hand car pumped by four men swept by us. Again, we imagined they were looking 
for us. Some time after midnight, we saw the green lights of a switch in the distance. As we 
approached, other lights came into view. We were nearing a town. We decided that we would 
not be safe until we reached St. Louis. St. Louis was a large place. No one would pay any 
attention to us there. After an hour or longer, we entered the little town. Everything was quiet. 
After dodging from one shadow to another, we finally came opposite the depot. The only person 
we saw was the agent. We took a seat in a little park directly across from the depot. As we were 
sitting there trying to plan our next move, a hotel bus drove up. It stopped in front of the waiting 
room. Four men and a woman alighted. They went to the ticket window and bought tickets. Why 
could we not do the same thing? We did not know in which direction the next train was going, 
and we were afraid to make any inquiries. At this moment, another bus drove up, and we heard 
the driver say that the St. Louis train was on time, and that it would be there in five minutes. We 
decided then that we would walk up to the bus and act as though we had just gotten off it. This 
we did, and we were the last at the ticket window. We were not noticed. We took our seats in 
the waiting room, but at different places. An officer stopped at the door for a moment. Just as 
the whistle from the approaching train sounded, everyone seemed to rise at the same instant. 
The view of the officer was obstructed. We boarded the train with the other passengers, 
apparently unnoticed. As the news boy passed through the train, it was all I could do to refrain 
from buying a paper. I believed an account of the murder would be there. I could not apply help 



but feel that we were out of danger now. However, the train seemed to travel very slowly. As we 
came to a stop near the city limits, we thought it would be safer if we left at that point. We 
believed that officers would be watching the passengers as they left the train in the station. We 
caught a streetcar, and after making several changes, we arrived at yards south of the city. We 
ate a good square meal, rented a room, and slept until late that afternoon. When we awoke, we 
felt rested and ready to continue our journey. We knew that our parents had been notified of our 
disappearance from the school. They would be worried, we knew, but would they worry any less 
if we informed them where we were? We decided to write telling them that we were well, and 
when we were settled, we would write again. We were careful not to state where we were going. 
After mailing our letters, we hurried to the yards. Night was falling, and we wished to catch the 
first train out. The sooner we could increase the number of miles between ourselves and the 
town of the murder the better. Our usual luck was with us. As we neared the yards, we saw a 
long freight slowly moving out. We had no time to inquire as to where this train was going. The 
direction seemed to be right, so we swung to a ladder, and were again on our way. Our first stop 
was only a mile or two down the track. We climbed to the ground and walked along the side of 
the train until we found an empty car. The door was open, and we climbed in and closed it 
behind us. The floor of the car was covered with excelsior. It was a small job to rake some of 
this into a pile which afforded us a soft comfortable bed to ride upon. We rode in this manner for 
several hours. Our train had arrived in quite a large town and was doing some switching. After a 
considerable time, it pulled out. The noise of the engine finally died in the distance. When we 
opened the car door and looked out. We discovered that our train had gone leaving our car with 
several others on a siding. There was but one thing to do; wait for the next train. We seated 
ourselves in the open door to wait. Several trains passed us going in the opposite direction 
before we finally saw one approaching from the way we had come. The center came to a stop 
opposite where we were sitting. Jumping from the car door to the ground, we walked the entire 
length of the train without being able to discover an empty. There were three flat cars loaded 
with large iron sewer pipes. We remembered that our first acquaintance of the road had warned 
us never to ride in these pipes. He said they were all the time working loose and rolling from the 
train. Next to the pipes was a car loaded with bricks. The doors were open with boards nailed 
across the opening to prevent the bricks from falling out. They were loaded about halfway to the 
top. The boards across the door extended as high as the bricks leaving an opening amply large 
to crawl through. We silently climbed up the side of the car and entered. Our seat on the evenly 
stacked bricks was hard and uncomfortable. This, however, worried us but little. We would soon 
be moving again, and that was what we wanted. Almost immediately after we entered the car, 
the train began to move. We were made aware of the fact that we were not alone by the sound 
of low voices. “Where are you follows going?” a rough voice asked. I replied that we were on our 
way to California. Another voice, equally as gruff, asked if we had anything to eat with us. We 
had bought a sandwich each before we had boarded the train in St Louis thinking that we might 
be where we could get nothing to eat when we next get hungry. We each handed over these. 
They seized upon them without a word of thanks. Before they had consumed them, one of them 
wanted to know how much money we had with us. I lied to him that we had none. “I believe you 
are lying to me about that,” he said. “Well,” he said to the other, “I guess we’ll have to giveum a 
smash on the bean, while we search urn. Maybe we won’t have to do that. Maybe they’ll let us 



search um without having to knock um cold,” said the other. We knew that resistance would be 
foolish, so I told him to go ahead and search us. They both proceeded to rifle our pockets. They 
relieved Charley of sixty-five cents, and me of forty-five. One of them remarked. As they finished 
their search, there was enough to feed them for a day and buy a drink when they got to 
Memphis. Other articles they had taken from our pockets, they returned. As a precautionary 
measure we had always carried our money in our shoes. Only a small amount change we kept 
in our pockets. We had our first acquaintance of the road to thank for this. He had told us that 
we were sure to be robbed if we carried our money in our pockets. The two men crawled to the 
end of the car and we saw no more of them until some time later, and under very different 
conditions. We were travelling at what seemed to me to be a terrific speed, when there 
sounding a deafening crash. The car in which we were riding rose in the air and came down 
with a bump that jarred the breath out of me. it then seemed to be running along on the cross 
ties. At every bump the bricks would rise* and come together, mashing our fingers, our hands, 
our legs, and other parts of our body that happened to contact the bricks. Dust in the car was so 
thick that I could not breathe. After what must have been ten or twenty seconds, we came to a 
sudden stop. The car was leaning at a dangerous angle. On the low side, the bricks were piled 
to the roof. Charley and I had been on the high side of the car. This alone had saved our lives. 
Day was breaking. I could see through the dust that the door on the high side was nearly clear 
of obstruction, while on the other side the door was completely covered with broken bricks. 
Bruised from head to foot and bleeding slightly from a few places, we managed to reach the 
door where with sore and bleeding hands we climbed over the boards and dropped to the 
ground. We heard no sound from the car we had just left. The two men that were there we knew 
were crushed to death beneath tons of brick. A small stream of water hovered along the ditch 
beside the track. We washed our face and hands. It was now light enough to see quite plainly. 
We counted the cars off the track. Six of them had turned over and were laying bottom up some 
distance away. The three flat cars that had been loaded with the iron pipe remained on the 
track, but the pipes were strewn along the right of way. One lone pipe was a portion of a man's 
body protruding from the edge, half buried in the mud. 




He evidently was riding in the pipe when it was hurled from the car and caught beneath the rim 
as it struck the ground, his body had been completely severed. We were sick, but this sight 
made us sicker. Yet we walked over to a small clump of trees to lay down. We were in pain all 
over. As we lay on the pine straw, we noticed the engine leave with seven cars, all that 
remained on the track, ahead of the wrecked ones. About an hour passed. A locomotive backed 
up to the caboose and left with what cars that remained on the rails. Another hour passed. A 
wreck train was in sight, and soon drew up close to the wrecked cars. The place at once 
became a beehive of activity. The powerful machinery on the wrecker replaced the cars on the 
track and left with them. When they got to the brick car, which was opposite where we were, we 
walked over nearer to see if possible, what had become of the two men that had robbed us. As 
the car was being lifted to the track, the weight of the bricks mostly all on one side caused it to 
turn while suspended above the rails. The load shifted all to the bricks on the track. The two 
bodies were plainly visible to everyone. Their discovery caused no comment by the men 
working on the wrecker. There were five men riding on that train, that we knew of, including 
ourselves. Three had been killed. It just happened that we were still alive. I felt just then that I 
had about enough. We asked for a ride on the wrecker to the next town but were refused. It was 
now late in the afternoon. We were so sore that we could hardly place one foot before the other. 
We had gotten water from a keg used by the wrecking crew, but we were hungry. We started to 
walk along the track. Every step caused us to groan with agony. We walked for probably a mile, 










which took us two hours. Night had come upon us. No light was visible in any direction. Heavy 
timber grew on each side of the railroad. The country was low and swampy. The night noises 
from the marshes filled us with uneasiness. At one time we saw two large eyes shining down 
the track not so far ahead of us. The moonful sound of what we thought was a steamboat added 
to the gloominess of the situation. We both wished at that moment that we had never left the 
school. We plodded along, speaking at intervals hoping that we would see the lights of a town 
as we rounded the next curve. Along towards midnight, we came to a clearing, at the farther 
side of which a faint light appeared. We immediately left the track and dragged our weary limbs 
in their direction. As we neared it, we could see the faint outline of a small house. The bay of a 
hound, then another, stopped us dead in our tracks. I had been told that if one would squat on 
the ground and throw this coat over their head, no dog would come near enough to bite them. 

As the two dogs came rushing towards us, I did this very thing telling Charley to do the same. 
The dogs came to within about thirty feet and stopped. We would move a few feet forward and 
they would back the same distance. When we got to within fifty feet of the house, someone 
opened the door. “Who dat,” a man's voice asked. Before we could answer, headed, “Stay whar 
you is. Dem dogs ull tar you up. Ar kaint figger whar da ain’t done doneit.” “We are just two 
boys,” I answered, “We are sick and would like some place to lay down.” “Wait till I puts de chain 
on dese dogs.” After chaining the dogs, he walked towards us with a lantern held above his 
head. “I just declar,” he said as he saw who we were. “Jest two little white boys way of here in 
de swamp by dayselves. Come in de house children and tell us about yer selves. Now tell Uncle 
Tom all about hit,” he said after we had followed him into the one room shack. We told him just 
what had occurred. “You chilun,s is got a fever, and needs tur eat and sleep.” He gave us a 
large hoecake and some bacon. All that he had to offer us, he said. He made us each strip off 
our clothes. Then stepped out the door and in a couple of minutes returned with a large bottle in 
his hand. This he exclaimed contained moonshine. He proceeded to rub our entire bodies with 
it. He poured out about a half cup of the liquid, added a little water, and gave it to us to drink. 

We drank as he ordered. He stepped out again and this time returned with an arm full of hay. 
This was placed on the floor. He took a quilt from a box, and spread it over the hay, and told us 
to lay on it. He then covered us with another quilt. “Now, don’t you chilun let dat kiver git offen 
you no matter how hot you git.” The moonshine rub had almost entirely relieved us of pain, and 
almost as soon as we lay down, we fell asleep. We were awakened early the following morning 
by the sound of rain falling upon the shingle roof. A fire was burning in the room, and the old 
negro was bent over the fire cooking hoecake in an old Dutch oven. The sound of frying bacon 
reached our ears and the scent of coffee and meat filled our nostrils. I attempted to turn over in 
my bed, when I felt my whole body racked with pain. “Uncle Tom,” I said, “I can’t get up. I hurt 
too bad.” “You chilun jist lay dar. As soon as I gives yer yo grub, Ise gotter go to town an git 
sompin fer you ter eat. I specks you’ll be in dis house for some time.” Uncle Tom brought our 
breakfast in a tin pan. It consisted of two slices of meat, an egg, and a tin cup of coffee. The 
coffee contained neither cream nor sugar. After much effort we managed to turn on our sides 
and eat. We were told to stay in bed until he returned. A short time after, we heard the rattle of 
an old wagon as he drove out of the yard. As we lay on our straw pallet all that day, we had an 
opportunity to talk over our plans for the immediate future. We would continue to travel as we 
had as long as our money lasted. When that got low, we would get another job. When we 



eventually reached California, we would get a steady job. From that time on, we gave no 
thought. Late that afternoon the dogs began to bark, and eventually, we heard the rattle of the 
wagon as Uncle Tom drove in the yard. Before unhitching the mule, he came in to inquire how 
we were feeling. After satisfying himself that we were alright, he went out, attended to his mule 
and some other chores, and returned with his arms full of packages. While in town he had 
purchased a supply of groceries enough to last him until do white folks wanted another load of 
moonshine. He had included a sack of the old-fashioned stick candy with his purchase. As he 
handed it to us, he remarked that he remembered how he loved candy when he was a boy like 
us. The old negro soon had a fire going, and a meal on the way. He served our supper as he 
had our breakfast in the bed. This time we had sugar and cream in our coffee, in addition to 
other improvements. The weather was cloudy, and after the rain, a chilly dampness followed. 
Uncle Tom washed the dishes and swept in front of the fire. He took his seat in the only chair, 
he talked to us for hours. He was born in the very spot of where he was now sitting. How many 
years before, he did not know. The white folks that owned the land, for miles around, and with 
whom he had worked had left him and his wife, fifty acres, and the house we were in. They 
cleared ten acres of swamp. This they had cultivated and had managed to make a fairly good 
living, raising cotton. The land got so overflowed so often, they could make no cotton on it. He 
then began to plant corn. There were no roads over which he could get his corn to market, and 
it rotted in the field. He bought fifty hogs, thinking that he would feed his corn to them. He 
figured that he could walk the railroad with his meat on his back. Disposing of it in the nearest 
town, eight miles distant. This he found to be unsatisfactory. It was too much of a job to carry 
the meat so far. The merchants would only trade him groceries. He decided to kill what hogs he 
had and quit. One day when he returned from town, he found his wife lying on the ground dead. 
Moreover, the fence where he had his hogs enclosed had been partly torn down. Every hog was 
gone. He never knew if they had been turned loose or stolen. If stolen they were carried out by 
water. A small river flowed through the swamp not far from the house. Some people might have 
brought a boat there and carried the hogs away. If they were turned loose, they went to the 
swamp and became wild. He made a coffin out of some boards that he had split out of the trees. 
He buried his wife not far from his door. He said that he liked to feel that she was near him. A 
long time after this happened, he was in town one day when a white man that he knew came up 
to him and asked if he wanted to make some money. He answered that he did. “Well,” said the 
white man. “You have the best place I know of to make whiskey. No one ever goes there. You 
could make whiskey there for the balance of your life. You make lots of corn every year. You get 
nothing for it. If you will go in partners with me, I’ll get a still and show you how to make it. You 
make it and bring it to the railroad and give it to me there. I’ll take it Clayton, which was the 
nearest town, and sell it. When I come for the next supply, I’ll give you half the money I git for 
what I sold." I told him that it was a bargain. In about two weeks, Him and another white man 
knocked on my door, late at night. “Git up day seys, and help us bring de still frum de rail-road. I 
gits up an walks to de track wid urn. Dare wuz a little light lookin thing wid wire wheels settin on 
de track. De still wuz settin on it. De white men told me to grab de still an help urn git it off. we 
lifted it off an sot hit in de bushes. Den we lifted de thing wid de wheels on hit, and sot hit in de 
bushes. We toted de still up hure to de house. De white man told me dat hed stay wid me a few 
days an show me how to make de liker, but the otur man mus git kak. We walked back on de 



track. De othur white man, sets himself on hit. He pulls on sompin, an fo ye knows hit. Hees 
gone ere want on fus or nothin. De white man stayed here in dis house a whole week, and 
showed me how to make dat whiskey. I took de still way off dowd yonder in de marsh. Dere ant 
no body eber will find hit whar hit is. Sometimes I has a hard time finin hit myself. Isn’t it against 
the law to make whiskey, I asked hit. ‘Honey,’ he said, ‘but dat don’t make no difunce. De law 
gits me outen me an I gits outen dem.’ What would you do if they arrested me, ‘I’d pay de fine.’” 
“Aren’t you afraid to tell us all this?” I asked. “How do you know that we will not tell others about 
you?” “Wall I don’t never to nobody, ceptin de white man I does busnis wid, an de man I buys 
my grub frum. You chilun is de fus ass has pin in dis house in fo years. I spose I jes wants ter 
talk. No I ain’t skerd uv youall. 01 uncle Tom has don what he could ter help you. I knows you 
woden do nothin to hurt me.” Four days went by. Our soreness gradually left us. We told Uncle 
Tom goodbye after thanking him for all that he had done for us. Just give me a thought, every 
now and then was all he wanted after we had offered to pay him. The last we saw of the old 
negro was when we reached the track and turned. He was standing in the door of his humble 
home. He waved a last farewell. We walked to Clayton, eight miles down the track. We did not 
wish to risk catching a train in the daytime. There were too many people moving back and forth 
through the yards. Having no desire to be arrested for vagrancy, and feeling that we might not 
be able to outrun a possible pursuer, we decided to wait for night, before venturing in. From our 
position a half mile out, we could see a water tank, apparently in the center of the yards. It was 
now about noon, and we contented ourselves by resting beneath the shade of a large oak tree 
which grew not far from the track. We stayed there until it was dark. When we decided to walk 
down a dirt road, which would take us to town, A short distance from the tank, we stopped 
hoping that a freight would soon arrive. At about ten o’clock, one did arrive. It stopped at the 
tank, took on water then slowly pulled out. As we waited a short distance away for it to increase 
its speed, a brakeman came walking along the side. He saw us and stopped. “You boys had 
better not try to get on this train,” he said. “There are no empties on it, and it’s dangerous to ride 
on the outside.” He stood there until the caboose came along. He caught it and disappeared in 
the night. Our stomachs felt empty, after our last since early that morning. There was a 
restaurant directly across the street, where we soon satisfied our hunger. As we were leaving, 
we noticed a bench at one side of the door. We took a seat on this, where we remained for 
more than an hour. The town marshal passed us on two occasions but said nothing. If he 
passed us again, we were sure that he would stop and ask questions. As this thought came to 
our minds, we arose and started walking down the street. It was getting late. The stores had all 
closed, for the night. The streets were dusted. We crouched behind an old box car. The wheels 
had been removed, and the car was resting on the ground. After a wait of two hours or more, we 
heard the shrill whistle of a freight. In a few minutes, it rolled into the yards. The locomotive 
came to a stop at the tank. After a wait of five minutes, it began to pull out. As soon as we 
thought the time for boarding had arrived, we rushed out and caught a ladder. We hurriedly 
climbed to the roof where we sat down. Twenty-five miles at least must have been covered 
before we came to a stop. Hurriedly, we climbed to the ground. The early morning was cool and 
riding on the top of the train in the wind had chilled us to the bone. As we walked rapidly along 
the side of the cars, hoping that we would be fortunate enough to find an empty, when we ran 
against two men standing beside the train. “What’s your hurry,” one of them asked. “We are 



looking for an empty,” I answered. “This is one right here,” he said. “We just found it and were 
fixing to get in when you ran against us.” We all climbed through the door and closed it behind 
us. We remembered our last experience with two men, and as a result, we felt a little afraid. As 
soon as the train began to move, they began to talk, and were quite friendly. They proved to me 
an entirely different type from the other two. We were now sitting on the floor of the car, and out 
of the wind. Warm and comfortable, we soon went to sleep, and failed to open our eyes until the 
middle of the morning. One of our companions walked over to the door and slid it open. We 
were standing on a sidetrack in the yards of some large place. There were many tracks and we 
heard the noise of ears being switched up and down the yards. “This is Memphis,” one of the 
men said. “Guess we’ll leave you boys here,” he added as they both jumped to the ground. We 
followed in a short time. We crossed the yards where we saw a street paralleling the tracks. 

After making some enquiries as to how to get across the river we stepped into a restaurant and 
filled up ham and eggs. We were hungry and enjoyed this meal immensely. With a good feed 
under our belts, we started for the heart of the city which was several miles distant. The bridge 
across the river we located without trouble. We crossed afoot. Several miles beyond the end of 
the bridge, we came to a little town where we waited all that day and caught a train out that 
night and rode into Little Rock Ark. We were in Little Rock all the next day before we managed 
to catch a train out. That train got us to Texarkana Texas. By this time, we began to feel like we 
were getting out into the wild and wooly west. However, the towns and cities looked just about 
like they did in the rest. We were told that we would see no cowboys until we got beyond Ft 
Worth some two or three hundred miles farther on. We found it difficult to catch a train out of 
Texarkana and were compelled to walk out to the first town where there was a water tank. 

There we waited a full day before we got a train which carried us to Dallas. At first, we thought 
that we would try to get a job here and spend a while, but after talking it over, we decided to 
continue on our way. The sooner we got to California the better. We could then get a steady job 
and settle down. We visited the yards in Dallas and decided that there were too many 
watchmen. Several days before a number of cars had been broken into, and they were keeping 
a close watch, the risk was too great, so we rode over to Ft. Worth on an interurban car. There 
we had no trouble catching a train that carried us to berlin. This was beginning to look like the 
west we saw a few droves of cattle and a few cowboys. We caught a train out of there, but the 
brakeman saw us when we got on and at first step, he came up to the car we were in and told 
us to get off. We jumped to the ground and he stood by us until the train pulled out. Fortunately, 
there was a tank there, so we would not have to leave there in order to catch a train. That night 
we caught a train out, but we were left on siding not more than ten miles from where we 
boarded the train. There was no tank here. There were only two stores in the place and the 
small population seemed to be mostly Mexican. These were the first Mexican we had ever seen, 
and until we were enlightened, we thought that they were Indians. There was a long train of 
stock cars on siding and adjacent to them were pens of cows. As soon as it became light 
enough to see, a number of cowboys began to drive these cows on the train. The boxcar that 
we had been in was loaded with brand and hay. We talked to California. They were going along 
to feed and water the cows on route. California was our destination, and wouldn’t they let us go 
along to help them. They said we could if we would buy what we ate on the road. We would 
have to slip in the car unnoticed just before it was ready to pull out. When the train was side 



tracked once a day, Charley and I worked we sick carrying water, hay, and brand. Two or three 
days later the train stopped in Tucson Arizona. We had all of this we could stand, and as we 
jumped from the car door, we walked along the side of the train and continued to walk until we 
were out of the town. About three hours later the cattle train passed us. The two cowboys were 
sitting in the door. They saw us as they passed. We waved each other a farewell. We were now 
in Arizona the next state was California. The country looked forbidding, nothing but hills and 
valleys. And such hills they looked like enormous piles of dirt. Nothing seemed to be growing on 
them. It was now good day light. The morning was clear, not a cloud to be seen. The air was 
biting cold, although it was June. We were sitting beneath a water tank beside the track. As I 
looked to one side, I noticed a small puddle of water caused from a slight leak in the tank. At the 
same time, I noticed a film of ice on top of the water. After sitting there until we thought the 
stores were open for the days business, we got up and walked towards the town. We ate a good 
breakfast that cost us more than we thought it should. We still had thirty dollars and some cents 
between us so the exorbitant price of the meal we soon forgot. After strolling through the town 
for most of the morning, looking at the sights, we took our seats on a bench in a small park. 

Here we seated until about four in the afternoon. We would have walked around more but the 
heat in the middle of the day was about the hottest we had even endured. We sauntered 
towards the tracks, and while on our way we found a cheaper restaurant where we filled up on 
Irish stew. From there we retraced our steps to the water tank where we intended to catch the 
first train out after dark. We had been sitting there for perhaps ten minutes when we saw an old 
man walking down the track and coming in our direction. When he arrived opposite us, he 
stopped. “Well boys I bet ye air watin for freight ter cary yer back home.” “No,” I informed him. 
“We live in West Virginia and are on our way to California.” “Got folks over thar,” he asked. “No.” 
“Well, what you gonter do when ye git thar.” I told him that we did not know but thought that we 
could get a job at something, probably on a farm. If not that we might dig for gold. “Now ye air 
talking. Gold. That’s what I’ve been doing fur forty years. I’m so old now though that I kaint do 
nothin, no mo. There’s mo gold not fur frum here than ever wuz in California. Why don’t you go 
down on thur border an try it thar.” “How far is it?” I asked. “O lesen a hundred miles. I tell you 
boys what less do you all cum home with me and stay all night, an I’ll tell yo all about hit.” We 
were interested, and it required no persuasion to induce us to accept his invitation. We 
accompanied the old man not more than a quarter of a mile to his home. He lived in a two-room 
house made of blocks of mud. ‘Doby’ he called it. He informed us that it was the only material 
that made a cool house in the summer, and a warm one in the winter. Many of the nicest 
houses in the city were built of this mud. We were told to have a seat on the front porch while he 
cooked our supper. We informed him that we had just eaten. “Well,” he said, “I guess you could 
drink some good black coffee, so I’ll make enough fur us all.” After he had eaten his supper and 
we all drank the coffee, we retired to the poach. “Well,” he began, “just eighty miles below here I 
sunk a hole that I have taken about one hundred and sixty dollars wurth of dust to the ton.” I told 
him that I did not know anything about gold mining and asked him what he meant by what he 
had just said. “Well, we you see it's like this. There is a little vain of gold that generally runs 
down in the ground. Sometimes it runs straight down, and you have to follow it the same as if 
you wuz diging a well. Sometimes it goes down in the ground on a flop. Sometimes you find it 
just below the surface. I have even found it on the top the ground. The most likely place to find 



gold is in the gulches, between the hills. It often happens that the rains and the winds expose 
these veins on the sides of the hills. Erosion for years and years, carries this loose gold nearer 
and nearer the bottom of the gulch, or the valley between the hills. I have dug holes in these 
valleys and run across paydirt worth a thousand dollars a ton. In cases of this kind the dust, or 
fine gold is in pockets. I have found hugest in these valleys also. Nuggets are formed from 
heavy rains washing the dust along the ground. As it rolls along it, gathers more gold to itself. 
Finally rolling into a small pebble like mass. Gold is very heavy and when they accumulate so 
much gold, they become too heavy to be rolled along by the water from the rains. This is why 
large nuggets are more scarce than small ones. After laying motionless for many years, the 
outside of these nuggets takes on the apparent of other pebbles. Sometimes it is difficult to 
distinguish them. If in doubt, you can scrape the surface with a knife, or the weight of it will 
prove that its gold. Now boys this is all that you need to know about how and where to find gold. 
It often happens that the dust is hard to see with the necked eye, so it’s a good idea, in addition 
to other things in your equipment when looking for gold, to carry a magnifying glass. If there is 
any dust in the dirt, the glass will make it plainly visible. In my younger days I panned lots of 
gold. I would stay out on my claim, sometimes a month, sometimes longer, it depended on how 
much dust I had. I would come to town and gamble it away sometimes in one night. Take an old 
man’s advice and don’t never start gambling. It gets a stronger hold on a man than liquor. Well, I 
gambled away more than one good sized fortune. I am a poor man now on account of it. I’ve got 
a claim now but too old to even do the assessment work on it. When you stake a claim, the 
Government says, you must do so much work, or you lose it. When I got to talking to you boys 
the idea struck me that maybe you would like to go down there and do that amount of work for 
me and if you wanted to stay on and work the mine, regular you could do so. You can pay me a 
part of the dust and keep the rest. I have an outfit that you can use. The only thing you will have 
to buy is grub. Have you boys got any money?” “Yes,” I replied, “we have thirty dollars.” “Well,” 
he said, “That’s more than you will need. Well, what do you say?” Charley and I were willing and 
anxious to try our luck at gold hunting, so we told Mr. Martin, which was his name, that we would 
accept his proposition. “Well it’s bedtime, what say we turn in, and tomorrow we can get up the 
outfit, and the day after you can start for the border. That’s whar the mine is.” That night we 
slept in a feather bed. When Mr. Martin called us the next morning and announced that 
breakfast would be ready by the time we got up and dressed, we hated to crawl out of that warm 
bed. The thought of what we had to do this day acted as a stimulation. We both bounded out of 
bed at the same time. The invigorating western air and a wash made us feel equal to anything 
ahead. We all ate a hardy breakfast of deer meat, biscuits, gravy, and coffee. “Well boys, we will 
wash these dishes, then we will be ready to get up your outfit. I’ve got an old grub list. I’ll get it, 
take it to the store and have them send it over here where we can pack. I have three burros that 
ain’t had a pack on urn for six months.” He immediately walked a short distance from the rear of 
his house. When he returned, he was driving before him three little animals that resembled 
mules but only about one third the size. These were to carry our outfit and supplies. They were 
each tied to the fence with about ten feet of new cotton rope. “Now, I want you boys to watch 
me carefully,” said Mr. Martin as he proceeded to strap a contraption that was called a pack 
saddle to the backs of each animal. “Now boys,” he said, “We will step over to the store and get 
what grub you will want for the trip.” The three of us went over to the store where Mr. Martin 



handed the storekeeper a list telling him to double it and send it over to his house at once. This 
attended to, we proceeded to the house where Mr. Martin began to pack. He said to us, “Now 
boys I don’t want you to do a thing but watch me. After this you will have this to do for 
yourselves, and if it is not done right you will have trouble all along the trail.” We watched him 
carefully, trying to observe every detail, until the first burro had been fully loaded. This load 
consisted of cooking utensils, two shovels, two picks, and a number of articles such as knives, a 
few tools etc. He led the burro a short distance from the others and tied him. He handed us four 
canvas bags, which he told us to step over to the spigot and fill with water, but first wet them on 
the outsides. When these bags were filled and brought to him, he snapped each of them onto 
the saddle, allowing them to hang down on the sides of the burro. We were told that these bags 
of water would remain fresh and cold no matter how hot the weather. Each bag held eight 
gallons. This seemed like a large load for such a small animal, but we were assured that it was 
not. Next, four wool blankets were rolled up tied and placed on the saddle, and securely 
strapped. The second burro was loaded and tied beside the first one. At this moment the boy 
from the store drove up with our grub. Mr. Martin stepped into the house and returned with a 
number of clean canvas sacks. These he proceeded to fasten on the saddle of the third burro. 
When this been done, he proceeded to remove all the provisions from the paper sacks and put 
them in the canvas ones that were hanging on the burro. When this was done, and the bags all 
tied, he said, “Now you are ready for your trip. In the morning, I’ll let you boys do this job for 
yourselves. Now watch me unload. This has to be done every time you stop and make camp.” 
He unloaded all three animals in a very short time. “Put all these things on the porch, and the 
first thing in the morning we will see how well you can pack.” The three burros were turned 
loose again and allowed to go where they wished. The remainder of the day was spent listening 
to instructions and advice from Mr. Martin. Some of which I will repeat. The three of us took our 
seats on the porch, as he began. “You are boys, but it’s a man’s job you are starting out on. You 
boys look like you had plenty of sense, and I believe you will be successful. I want to see you 
both back here in a few weeks. That’s long enough to stay away. What dust you bring back, we 
will divide. There are three of us, and we will divide three ways. Is that agreeable boys?” We 
said it was. At this point he stepped into the house and returned with a tin pan which he told us 
was a gold pan. He stepped into the yard and scooped up two double hands full of dirt. This he 
put in the pan. “Now watch me,” he said. He began to move the pan in a quick round motion, 
then several short jerks so as to stir up the dirt as much as possible. When this was done, he 
stopped the motion of the pan and raked the top dirt over the edge onto the ground. This 
operation was repeated several times. Finally, there was no more than a spoon full of dirt left in 
the pan. This he poured out on the porch and told us that if that had been gold bearing dirt it 
would have dust in it. He passed the pan to me and suggested that I go through the same 
procedure which I did to his satisfaction. Charley also tried his hand with equal results. “You 
have two of these pans in your equipment. Both of you can pan at the same time. When you 
pan down to a spoon full of dirt pot it in these little sacks. After you have them all full, pan it over 
again. You can tell by the weight if you have much gold.” We found this all very interesting, and 
he had two attentive listeners. “I am lending you boys a gun, a forty-five colt. You may not need 
it, then again you may, and sometimes you need a gun bad. You are going down near the 
Mexican border. There are some bad greasers down there. After each day's work, bury gold. 



Some of them might try to rob you. Do you boys know how to cook?” “We had done some 
cooking on camping trips.” “When you reach the mine, you will be ten miles from the nearest 
water. Give each of the burros a quart of water every night. If your water gets down to your last 
bag, don’t wait, but go after more. You have several lbs. of candy, give each of your burros a 
small piece each night. When you unpack, turn them loose, they won’t be far from camp the 
next morning. You will average about ten miles a day.” He told us many things, too numerous to 
mention here. “In the morning, I’ll go with you a short distance out of town and start you off on 
the right trail. Remember all that I have told you and I don’t think you will have any trouble. The 
mine is eighty miles from here. A mile out of town you strike a trail that takes you almost due 
south for sixty miles. When you have traveled that distance, you will come to a cross trail. Take 
the right. This will wind you among the hills for ten miles. You will then cross another trail. Take 
the left for another ten miles. Here you will need to consult your map that I’ll give you before you 
leave in the morning. Every landmark is plainly marked, and you will have no trouble in finding 
the mine. There are several conveniences there. You will find a Dutch oven to cook on, a floor 
for your tent, a wheelbarrow, and several other things that you might be able to use.” It was now 
about supper time. We all took a hand at preparing the meal. After eating and washing the 
dishes, we once more took our seats on the porch where we listened to the many experiences 
of our host and partner. He had grown up in the southwest when it was wild and wooly. Many 
times, his life had been in danger when bandits roved the country. He had been chased by the 
Indians. He had been left in the desert by his enemies bound both hand and feet there to die 
from thirst. On one occasion, he had been hunted by a posse who thought that he was a cattle 
thief, and other exciting experiences. We talked until we got sleepy. When we retired for the 
night, it was past the midnight hour before we finally became oblivious to our surroundings. We 
were embarking on a new undertaking and the excitement of it kept us awake. We were 
awakened by the voice of the old man. “Time to get up boys.” Out of bed we sprang. After 
dressing, we cooked our breakfast, ate, and then went to the yard where we proceeded to pack 
our burros. After so long a time, and a few instructions from Mr. Martin, we were ready for our 
greatest adventure. We started out of town as the sun was rising. The sky was clear and 
cloudless. The old man accompanied us to the outskirts where he put us on the right trail. After 
giving us final instructions, and bidding us goodbye, we started on our way. Leading myself, 
followed by the three burros, and Charley bringing up the rear, Charley and I each carried a 
large canteen. As the day became more advanced and the sun shone down upon us, we often 
moistened our lips from their contents. In the distance, we could see a range of low flat top hills. 
In these hills some sixty miles distant was where we were to change our direction to the west. 
During the first day out, we met only two horsemen. As they came nearer, we observed that 
they were Indians. As they passed, they merely grunted a salutation. From noon until around 
four o’clock, the heat was intense. We stopped for an hour at noon to rest. A mesquite bush 
afforded a little shade. We were glad when our rest hour was up. We were more comfortable 
while moving. Our burros, we thought, must be awfully thirsty, but we had been told that they 
would require no water until we made camp for the night. They were faithful little animals, and 
we soon began to feel an affection for them. We soon found that it was impossible to hurry 
them. They moved along at about a mile an hour. At first, this slow pace irritated us, but we 
soon became accustomed to it. After all, we were in no hurry. Time was our most valuable 



asset. In the late afternoon, a cool breeze sprang up. With the disappearance of the sun, it 
became cold enough to make our topcoats very comfortable. Our burros were unpacked and 
allowed to graze. We watered them from a gold pan and gave each a piece of candy. Small 
mesquite sticks were numerous. A sufficient number of these were gathered and we soon had a 
fire going. The scent of the frying pan completed the meal. We had eaten a sandwich only for 
dinner that day, and we were hungry. It seemed to us that we were always hungry. After eating, 
we cleaned our tin plates and frying pan with paper. Our very life depended upon water, and we 
were told to never waste a drop. We next spread our blankets on the ground, rolled our coats 
into a pillow, and retired for the first night in the desert. About midnight, we were awakened by 
the sound of what resembled the yelping of many dogs. As we lay on our pallet, wide awake, 
the sounds came nearer. The moon was shining (as it can only shine in the south western 
desert). The burros were slowly moving in closer to camp. “Wolves,” said Charley. “They are 
coming nearer every minute, what shall we do?” I had read somewhere that fire would frighten 
wild animals. As soon as I remembered this I jumped up and stuck a match to a nice pile of 
sticks that we had picked up for cooking our breakfast. The blaze flared up immediately. By this 
time, the howls from what must have been a very large pack were quite near. We fully expected, 
at any moment, to see their form moving about us. I shall never forget the lonesomeness that I 
felt at that moment. I had read stories where the wolves had surrounded a camp and attacked 
the campers. A fight for their lives would follow. These thoughts entered my mind, as I reached 
for the gun and prepared to shoot as many as I could. The light from the fire blazed up brightly 
at this moment. The howls suddenly ceased. We saw nothing of the wolves. The remainder of 
the night was spent gathering sticks for the fire which we kept blazing until after daylight. With 
the return of day, our courage also returned. We believed that the light from the fire had saved 
our lives. We could not understand how Mr. Martin had failed to warn us of these wolves. We 
decided finally that he had just forgotten. We cooked breakfast, packed our burros, and started 
on our way once more. The following days were repetitions of the days before. Late in the 
afternoon of the sixth day out, we saw in the distance a mud, or doby house. This was where we 
were to take the right trail. An hour later, as we drew up to the front of the house (which turned 
out to be a trading post), we were met at the door by two Mexican and an American. “Well,” said 
the American, “this is the first time I ever saw two kids on the trail alone. Where you kids going? 
What you doing here by yourselves? Bet you run away from home.” When he came to a pause, 

I told him that we were prospectors. Mr. Martin had told us to impart no further information to 
anyone. “Come in and sit,” he said. “Maybe we got something you want.” I told him that we 
needed nothing but water. “Well, we got the best water in the country for ten cents a gallon.” We 
made camp beside the store, and after eating our supper, we went in and talked until bedtime. 
After ascertaining in which direction, we were headed. He informed us that we were wasting our 
time. “No one,” he said, “ever brought in any dust from that way.” If he was us, he would 
continue south. We told him that we had already planned the way we were going, and that we 
did not wish to change our plans, gold or no gold. “Do as you like. I’m just telling you.” The next 
morning, we took on twelve gallons of water, for which we paid one dollar and twenty cents. As 
we were leaving, he reminded us that if we settled within twenty miles of here, “You can always 
find water and anything else you need.” We had been on our way for perhaps two hours, when 
Charley happened to look back. At a distance of about a hundred yards, he spied a yellow cur 



dog following. He called to me to stop telling me at the same time what he had discovered. We 
whistled to the dog. He seemed overjoyed and came running. We patted him on the head, gave 
him a little water and a piece of bread left from breakfast. This was a valuable find we thought. 
He would warn us of danger at night while we were asleep. In all probability he had been at the 
store. Where he was not satisfied to remain as his bones gave testimony as to how he had 
fared. He showed his appreciation by barking a few times, then running ahead where he stayed 
as we traveled. We had taken the trail to the west, and it would carry us through the hills. Our 
travel this far had been mostly on the level. We welcomed this change as it helped to dispel the 
monotony. Our trail was now taking us into the hills. At places, it became very faint, and many 
times we would have lost time by hunting it out if it had not been for our dog. He always walked 
about fifty feet ahead, and never misled the trail a single time. We named him Lucky because 
we felt lucky to have him and believed he was lucky to find us. The remainder of the day was 
traveled through gulches around the sides of the hills and occasionally along the level top of a 
mesa. A lack of vexation added to the dread of the country. As late afternoon approached, and 
we were looking for a suitable place to camp, we heard Lucky’s bark. At less than a mile ahead, 
and nestling between two hills, we saw a windmill, not far from which a small group of doby 
houses were plainly visible. “Why had the storekeeper where we left that morning told us that 
there was no house within twenty miles?” We could never answer this. A short time later as we 
came near one of the houses, several dogs came running out barking as they approached us. 
Lucky turned and ran to us for protection. Several faces appeared at the doors of all the houses 
at the same moment. A Mexican came to meet us. “What want?” he asked. We told him that we 
were on our way south, and that we wished to camp there for the night. He told us that we were 
welcome to do so, and if he could do anything to add to our comfort. We had but to let him 
know. He informed us that water was free and suggested that we empty our bags and refill with 
fresh water. This we did the next morning before we left. We unpacked and made camp as 
usual. That night, on more than one occasion, the savage growl of Lucky drove away an 
intruder. Mr. Martin had told us to keep a sharp watch on our equipment while in camp. The next 
morning, we inquired as to where our trail south was to be found. One-mile west, we would 
come to it. We found the trail as we had been told. Up to the present time, we had been on 
schedule. If nothing happened, this night would find us at the mine. More than a week of this 
slow hard travel had made us tough and strong. We felt good from head to foot but in spite of 
this we were beginning to long for a change. One day travel from where we stood at the last 
cross trail would bring us to where we would have to consult our map. As we wondered our way 
south, the trail became fainter, and late in the afternoon we stopped early for fear we might lose 
it. We were up early the next morning. Breakfast finished, burros packed, and the few chores 
attended to, we took our seats on the ground and began to study our map. A number of 
instructions had recently been written on the back. These I proceeded to read. When you get 
about nine miles from the last cross trail, look for a hole beside the trail. This hole is about fifty 
feet across the top and on the west side. It looks like it was dug there, but I guess it's natural. 
When you locate the hole, look carefully along the northern edge and you will see a faint trail. 
Follow this one mile to where you will come to a large boulder with a double top. You are now 
one mile from the mine. From here on consult the map. You can’t go wrong. I read this twice so 
as to get it fixed in my mind. Our burros were standing waiting for their signal to start. Upon 



hearing it from me, they started out as usual, but for some reason they seemed reluctant to 
proceed. Many times, we tried to hurry them on to a faster gait but no avail. At last I stopped in 
disgust. As I was debating with Charley as to what to do, the hind burro turned around and 
began to back trail. The other two followed his lead and the three of them were going in the 
opposite direction, and at a much faster gait. The solution to there queer actions at once 
became plain. They had been here before. If we would follow them, they would probably take us 
directly to the mine. We would not have to study the map at all. I left the lead and took up the 
rear with Charley. They continued back trail past our camp. A half mile farther on, we saw the 
hole spoken of on the map. The burros passed on by and on its north side abruptly left the trail. 
In a short time, we passed the boulder with the double top. We never looked at the map again 
but left it up to the burros entirely. A short while later they stopped on the shady side of a steep 
hill. A pile of mesquite bush was removed, revealing the entrance to a hole in the side of the 
bank. 



Just inside, we saw a wheelbarrow, a Dutch oven, some rope, a large roll of canvas, and a 
number of other things. We unpacked the burros and turned them loose. After giving them a 
double amount of candy. As soon as we had cooked and eaten dinner, we pulled out what 
articles there were in the tunnel. When we got out the roll of canvas, we discovered that it was a 
tent, and in perfect condition. The necessary poles, stakes, and ropes were all there. We 




selected a smooth level place on the ground where the shadow from the hill would prevent the 
afternoon sun from shining upon it. Here we erected the tent. We had a comfortable room, eight 
by eight feet, with a canvas floor sewed into the sidewalls. Here we could live. No matter how 
bad the weather might be, we were fixed for it. The remainder of the day was spent arranging 
our equipment. By night, we had everything in ship shape condition. We had a lantern in our 
tent that night and a substantial meal was cooked. We slept late the next morning. We had been 
working hard and arising early. A late morning rest we felt we were entitled to. When we arose 
at about nine o’clock, the first thing we did was to gather several sacks of mesquite leaves. 
These we put on the floor of our tent. When we spread the blankets over them, we had a soft 
comfortable bed to sleep upon. After surveying our surroundings, we felt as though we would be 
willing to live here for a long time. We were off to ourselves, no one to tell us what to do, or what 
not to do. We would have liked it better if the country in which we were had been wooded, but 
we reasoned that if we were successful in finding gold, it would not be so bad. We had planned 
to commence operations in the tunnel this day, but as the day was passing rapidly, we decided 
to put it off until the following morning. We made a bed of sacks and allowed Lucky to sleep in 
the door. About midnight, we were awakened by growls. I arose and alighted to lantern. The dog 
was walking from one side of the tent to the other. The bristles in his back standing straight up. 
We opened the flap on the tent, and Lucky rushed out into the night. We could hear him barking 
in the distance as if he was chasing some animal. A half hour later a whine at the tent door 
announced his return. After letting him in, we slept undisturbed for the remainder of the night. 

We arose early, cooked breakfast, and were ready for work. Our first job was to explore the 
tunnel. I lit the lantern and Charley and I went in the hole together. I suggested that we send 
Lucky in ahead so that he could route any wild animal that may have taken up it abroad within. 
No amount of coaxing would induce him to enter. Finally, we gave it up, and went in without 
him. The ground beneath our feet made a gentle decline. I held the lantern above my head with 
my left hand. We descended for twenty-five feet or thereabouts. When I felt something strike my 
left hand, followed immediately by a sharp pain, I realized at once that I had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake. I dashed out of the tunnel, followed closely by Charley. As soon as we reached the 
entrance, I told him to take his knife and cut through the two little red spots and do it quickly. His 
hand was shaking so that he could not do as I told him. I took the knife from his hand and did 
the job myself. Immediately after slashing it, I put my hand to my mouth and sucked it for ten 
minutes. Spitting out the blood every few seconds. Not more than forty second were consumed 
between the time I was bitten until I was sucking the blood from the wound. After ten minutes, I 
became acutely sick. I lay on the ground and vomited several times before I began to feel 
relieved. Charley assisted me to my bed where I laid for three days. After that, I improved 
rapidly. In a week I was as fit as ever. Most of Charley’s time during this period was spent 
(mostly) waiting on me. No attempt was made to do any mining. On account of my sickness, we 
had used more water than we ordinarily would have. Consequently, our supply was down to the 
last bag. While the water stayed cool, there was quite a little evaporation. We decided that we 
had better make a trip to the last settlement and replenish. As the sun was rising the next 
morning, it found us several miles on our way. Nothing of interest occurred on the trail and as 
the sun was sinking behind the horizon, we entered the little village. That night we slept on the 
sore porch. The next morning, we purchased four extra water bags. And were fortunate in 



finding two large crocks, or earthen jars. An hour later, we left for our return trip with a water 
supply sufficient to last us for a month. We also bought a fresh supply of candy for the burros. 
As we were leaving, the storekeeper told us that there were some bad Mexicans around that 
part of the country, and that we had better be careful, and keep an eye on the rock trail. As we 
came back, we were to be on the lookout at all times. If it were thought that we had gold, we 
would be robbed sure. We told him that we hardly expected to have any. He tried to find out in a 
roundabout way just where we were located. I am sure that no one could have found us from 
what I told him. Our experience with the rattlesnake we told while in the village and were 
advised to purchase some smoke balls. When we left we had a good supply of these and 
kerosene to soak them in. Our burros seem rather reluctant to return, and owing to their 
extremely slow gait, which we were unable to increase. We were nearly midnight getting to 
camp. After unpacking, we watered the burros and turned them loose. A little cold food was 
sufficient for our supper. We were dead tired, and shortly after we went to bed, we were sound 
asleep. The sun was high in the sky, when we opened our eyes the following morning. After 
preparing our breakfast, we hastily ate. Too much time had been lost and we were anxious to 
start mining. Our first job was to rid the tunnel of snakes. Our smoke balls were carried to the 
mouth of the tunnel. These balls were about the size of a baseball made from a dark colored 
wooly substance. We saturated them with kerosene. As we lighted one at a time they were 
hurled as far down the shaft as we could throw them. The odor arising was extremely offensive. 
After throwing four balls, we took our stand near the mouth. We were armed each with a 
mesquite limb about six feet in length. Five minutes elapsed, and we were beginning to think 
that our snake balls were no good. When we saw two rattlers coming out together, Charley took 
the one on his side and I took the other. A few swift blows from our sticks were sufficient to kill 
them. They evidently nearly overcome by the smoke as they failed to put up any fight. We 
waited for some time thinking that there might be others to follow. We could see the four balls, 
faintly burning through the dense smoke. I spied what I thought was a large lizard come 
crawling out. This reptile was about ten inches in length and had what looked like small beads 
all over its body. (Later we were told that this was a Heli monster, and more poisonous than a 
rattlesnake). It followed the two snakes. We threw two more smoke balls in the tunnel and took 
our seats near the entrance. It would be impossible for us to enter the hole that day, so we took 
turns at watching for the remainder part of the day. The next day would be spent at doing what 
we had come to do, pan gold. The next morning, we were up early. Our lantern trimmed and 
burning, we once more started the descent into the mine. The smell of the smoke balls was still 
noticeable. We had been told that no snake would enter for weeks after a shaft had been 
smoked. That fact however did not prevent our keeping a sharp lookout for anything that might 
have survived. We saw nothing as we walked down the sloping floor to the bottom. Here we 
saw a pile of dirt. The last Mr. Martin had dug from the vain. Directly in the middle of the end 
wall we saw a very faint sparkle. This we believed was gold. As soon as we could scrape out a 
little into our hands, we hurried out of the shaft into the light where we could see. Yes, there it 
was gold. Charley was in doubt, so we got our magnifying glass which proved to us that it was 
indeed what we were looking for, Gold. Hurriedly, we retraced our steps. This time we had the 
wheelbarrow with us. A dozen shovels of loose dirt, and back to the entrance again. We 
dumped the load on the ground in the shade of the tent. Charley stepped inside and emerged 



with the two gold pans. We took our seats on either side of the pile of dirt. Soon, we were 
shaking the pans in different motions and directions. The double hand full of earth that we 
placed in the pan, was scraped from the top at every operation. This soon diminished in size 
and quantity until there was but a spoon full left. This we emptied onto a one-quart fruit jar that 
we had just freed of its contents of jelly. This performance was repeated and continued until 
supper time. Before starting our evening meal, we poured the contents of the jar into one of the 
small bags that had been brought along for that purpose. Another bag of like size was filled with 
the same quantity of unpanned dirt. The weights of the two bags were tested by holding a bag in 
each hand. To our delight, the panned dirt was more than doubled the weight of the other. We 
knew that it was gold. That night we planned many things to do with the money that we would 
have when we dug all the gold we wanted. We pictured ourselves as we should surprise our 
parents when we return to them. Both Charley and I were the youngest members of our 
families. Therefore, we imagined that we were of the least importance. We would show them 
something. From this time on, early every morning found us at the bottom of the shaft digging 
along the vain. We dumped beside the tent in a pile to itself. The first half of the days were 
spent accumulating this dirt while the remainder was spent in panning. This program was strictly 
carried out for the following thirty days. During that time, we had planned ten sacks of dust. We 
figured that we would pan another five bags before we pulled stakes for Tucson. We wanted to 
have something tally worth having to Mr. Martin. On our thirtieth day of panning, we tested our 
bag weights as we had always done. What was our surprise to find that weights were about the 
same. We took the lantern and went to the bottom of the shaft. We held the light up close to the 
vain or what had been the vain. There was nothing there. It had completely disappeared. Our 
work was through. With heavy hearts we climbed to the mouth. Our dreams of the future were 
suddenly blasted. We had no idea what the gold we had planned was worth. Should we 
continue to California? or should we go back home? We would decide this when we got to 
Tucson. Maybe Mr. Martin had another mine, or perhaps we could find one for ourselves. The 
following morning, we packed the three burros. What we could not carry was left in the shaft. 
Bush was piled in the entrance, and once more we were on the trail. As we traveled along, our 
spirits gradually rose. What did it matter, we reasoned? We had a good time if it was pretty 
tough. I’ll bet there never were two follows our age that have been through what we have. Lucky 
was trotting along in front when we saw him jump at least three feet in the air and come running 
towards us. At the same moment, I saw something in the middle of the trail that resembled a 
hat; the kind that most Mexicans wear in this part of the country. The lead burro came to a stop. 

I moved up, watched, and saw that the object was a huge rattler coiled ready to strike. This was 
the largest one that I had seen. He was at least three inches in diameter. How long he was I had 
no idea. His head was raised some twelve inches above the coil, and his tail with six inches of 
rattles was trembling and rattling like a locus. I pulled out the forty-five which I carried, walked 
up as near as I dared. I aimed at the coil and fired. I was afraid to aim at his head for fear he 
might chase us in case I missed him. As I fired, I saw the mass of snake quiver. Such a 
squirming I never saw. The shot broke his back. He was unable to crawl away. I managed to get 
close enough then to shoot him through the head. This finished him but we kept a keen lookout 
in the future. I at least got my revenge. When we arrived at the settlement where we had 
returned for water, there were a number of Mexicans and a low order of Americans lounging 



around the town. While we were in the store purchasing a few things, several of them walked in. 
“Well, well,” one of them said, “These are the boy prospectors that I been hearing so much 
about. Did you have any luck boys?” I told him that I supposed we were no good at mining. 
“Didn’t you find nothing?” He asked. “Well, we got two sacks of something that might be gold.” 
The others gathered around us when they heard me say this. “Let’s see what you got,” said the 
first speaker. I reached in my pocket and pulled out a sack of gold dust. He took it from my 
hand, walked over the counter, untied the cord and poured the contents on a paper. He took a 
glass from his pocket and held it over the dust. “Well, you ain’t got much here,” he said. “I figure 
you ain’t got more than three or four dollars’ worth of dust here. Is this all you got?” He asked. 
“My partner has the same amount,” I answered. “Well,” he said, as he poured the dust into the 
bag. “I guess you have found out that prospecting is a man’s job. You boys ain’t got no business 
out there and I am telling you the sooner you get back to your mas the better off you’ll be.” Mr. 
Martin had told us to put a very poor grade of dust in our pockets for just such as this. We fooled 
them without having to tell them a lie. We took on a good water supply the next morning, and 
before anyone was astir, we were on the road to the first store we had come to after leaving 
Tucson. The thoughts of having to give up Lucky filled us with sorrow. He had fattened up and 
was a real nice-looking dog. Besides we had formed an attachment for him. We hoped that no 
one at the store would claim him. We thought at one time we would pass the store at night, 
thereby making it less risky. After taking the matter over we decided that would be stealing. So, 
we just trusted to luck. We got to the store just before dark. The storekeeper saw us coming and 
met us fifty feet away, we saw profuse in his greeting. “I been looking for you boys for some 
time. What kind o luck did you have. I guess you air loaded down with gold. Let me see a 
sample o what you got.” We told him that our luck had not been so good. As soon as he had 
seen what we had to show him, his manner changed completely. “What made you follows take 
my dog away?” I told him that the dog had come to us several miles down the trail. “Well, you 
could have run him back. I’ll just tie him up till you get away.” “What will you take for him,” I 
asked. “He ain’t for sale, less you got more than you showed me.” “I’ll give you what gold we 
showed you for him,” I said, “We can’t give you more than we have. How about some 
equipment? It looks like it was pretty good stuff.” I told him that it belonged to Mr. Martin at 
Tucson. “O I see you boys been working his claim. He always found gold. Why ain’t you all 
found it? I believe you air lying to me. Well,” he said, “it's gittin late. Spread your blankets here 
on the porch. I got some can stuff here in the store, so you won’t have to cook nothing. It’s so 
hot inside tonight, I think I’ll sleep out here with you all.” I was sure that he was planning to rob 
us. I told him that it was so much cooler traveling at night that we had decided to travel all-night. 
“No sir,” he said, “I wouldn’t listen to such a thing. The wolves wouldn’t leave a grease spot of 
you, an the rattlers are as thick on the trail at night as hairs on a dog’s back. No sir, lets get 
them burros unpacked right now an turn in. Old man Martin is one of my best friends, and if he 
were to hear of me lettin you boys leave here at night he would never speak to me again.” I 
realized that it would do no good to argue with him. If we insisted, he would hold us by force. He 
helped us unpack. I could see that he was feeling every bag we had in order to locate our gold 
which he believed we had. I was determined not to let sleep overpower me that night. I would 
pretend that I was asleep, and if he attempted to steal our gold, I would shoot him. The idea of 
killing a man was so repulsive to me that I gave up the idea. I would rather lose the gold, 



beneath my head. The storekeeper spread his blanket beside ours. It was but a few minutes 
before I heard Charley snoring. It was no effort for me to stay awake. I was trying to form a plan 
of some sort to save our gold. Around midnight, the storekeeper quietly pushed back his 
blanket, and eased himself off the end of the porch. Our bags were all, except the one I had 
placed under my head, been left on the ground near the edge. He quietly picked up one of the 
bags and disappeared around the side of the store. He was gone for approximately ten minutes. 
Long enough to thoroughly investigate the contents. He replaced the bag exactly where he had 
gotten it and picked up the next one. This was repeated six times, until the last bag had been 
carried around the side of the store and replaced again where he had gotten it. The time for 
action had come. There was but one more place for him to look. That was in the sack beneath 
my head. How would he go about it? Quietly he moved over near me. Standing on the ground 
near my feet, apparently, he was meditating just what move he was going to make. Slowly, he 
crawled onto the porch on hands and knees. Up to my head he came. Reaching out his hand. I 
could see him feeling the bag that contained the small sacks of gold. Would he attempt to ease 
it from under my head? Or would he make a quick jerk of it? I had my hand on the forty-five 
concealed beneath the cover ready for his next move. Slowly, I could feel the sack being eased 
away. I sighed and appeared to be slightly disturbed. For the next five minutes he made no 
effort to move the sack. Then once more, I could feel it move under my head. I sighed again, 
and immediately it was still. He got upon his feet as quietly as a cat could have done. I 
contemplated his next move. He was going to snatch the sack, then run before I could tell who 
he was. I was ready to act as soon as I felt the jerk. I felt him taking a firm hold. Then the jerk 
came. While I was looking for just what happened, it came so suddenly that my head struck the 
hard floor with a thud. That confused me, but for only an instant. I threw the blanket from me. 
The gun I had in my hand ready for quick action. As he jumped from the edge of the porch, the 
stillness of the night was disturbed by the crash of a forty-five. Instead of landing on his feet, he 
struck the ground broadside. The report of the gun was followed by a yell. Charley awoke and 
we examined him to see what damage had been done. Blood was visible on his right knee. A 
Mexican and a woman, presumably his wife appeared around the corner of the building. “What’s 
matter?” he asked, “Give me a hand and we will carry him to his bed.” The four of us got him to 
his bed without much difficulty. The Mexican slipped the storekeeper’s pants off and made him 
as comfortable as possible. The forty-five bullet had passed through his knee. The woman 
heated some water and bathed the wound. After caressing it with something they had in the 
store, it was tightly bound with rags. The evidence of what had happened was so plain that the 
Mexican did not ask for an explanation. We packed as soon as it was light enough to see. Just 
before we were ready to leave the Mexican came to the front of the store with a cotton rope in 
his hand. “The boss told me to tie up the dog.” We hated to lose Lucky, but there was nothing 
we could do about it, so with sorrowful hearts, we told the old and faithful dog goodbye, and 
started on our way. We were two hundred yards from the store when we heard the Mexican 
calling to us. “Come back,” he shouted, “The boss wants to see you.” I left Charley with the 
burros while I went back to see what was wanted. “The boss wants to talk to you,” said the 
Mexican as I came near. I went into the storekeeper’s room to talk to him. He was suffering from 
his wound but was able to talk with intelligence. “Well,” he said, “I got to hand it to you. You are 
able to take care of yourself. You wanted the dog. Take him on and say nothing about what 



happened when you get to Tucson.” I told him that I thought before he got well, he would have 
suffered enough without having to go to jail, so I would say nothing that would get him in further 
trouble. I told him goodbye, and that was the last time I ever saw him. I stopped and untied 
Lucky. He was delighted and rushed to his regular position ahead of the procession. We made 
the return trip in five days. A day less than it took coming down. Only one incident of interest 
occurred to mar the trip. One night while laying on our blankets, we thought we heard the rattle 
of a snake. Lucky growled. As we got up, lighted the lantern and made a search, we found 
nothing. After retiring again, the same faint rattle of a snake reached our ears. Again, we got up 
and repeated the search. As before we found nothing. For the third time we retired that night, 
and for the third time we heard that sickly dangerous sound of the disturbed rattlesnake. The 
rattle was heard at intervals all through the night. The next morning after a sleepless night, we 
arose, cooked a simple breakfast, and began to pack. Charley rolled up the blankets. As he 
stopped to pick them from the ground, he saw a huge rattler crawling from a parried dog’s hole, 
over which we had spread our blankets the night before. The rattler had been in the hole when 
we placed the blanket on the ground. He had found his exit closed when he wished to crawl out. 
That must have irritated him, which accounted for the repeated rattles that we heard. A bullet 
from our faithful forty-five once more proved its value. With its head shot nearly off, it crawled a 
short distance and died. We arrived at the home of Mr. Martin late in the afternoon on the 
seventh day from the mine. He was glad to see us, but he had expected us a week sooner. He 
had been a little worried but felt that we could take care of ourselves. After consuming a hearty 
supper, we related our experiences in full. When we told him of the vain petering out, he 
expressed no surprise. All of them run out sooner or later, and this one happened to be sooner. 
“I guess you panned enough to pay for the trouble.” “Yes, I think we have,” I told him. I opened 
the sack and handed him the ten bags of dust. “This feels like the real stuff,” he remarked as he 
felt the weight of it. “In the morning I’ll separate this dust and take it uptown and have it 
weighed. I’ll sell it and divide with you boys.” “Mr. Martin,” I said, “we are anxious to continue 
prospecting, or mining, and I was wondering if you had another mine that you would let us work 
on the same basis as we have this one?” “I’m sorry boys but the mine you worked was the only 
one I have. Now if you want to, you can prospect almost anywhere in the mountains. Gold is 
often found where you least expect to find it. Well boys, it’s gettin late. We had better turn in for 
the night. It will take me most of tomorrow to get this gold to where we can sell it. I want you to 
watch me how I fix it so you can do the same when the necessity comes.” Early the following 
morning found us assisting Mr. Martin in panning the dust. Contrary to what we expected to see, 
he used water in the process of separating the gold dust from the dirt. Practically, the same 
movement of the pan as that used while the dry panning was restored too. The surplus dirt that 
was removed from the pan, was poured in a tub for a second panning. We watched the old man 
until noon. When he finished the job, there was a small bar of pure dust left. The weight of which 
seemed unbelievable. Mr. Martin took this sack away with him. “I’ll be back with the cash as 
soon as I can,” he said. We had tried to get him to guess at what it would bring, but he refused. 
“Wait,” he said, “until it's sold, and then we will know.” An hour passed. At the end of which time, 
we saw him slowly coming towards the house. “Well boys, make a guess, what it brought?” I 
think you boys did a pretty good months’ work.” We refused to make a guess. I was afraid if I 
guessed too much, the old man would think that we were disappointed. I did not want him to feel 



that way. “Well,” he said, “we had exactly thirty-nine ounces. It sold at sixteen dollars an ounce. 
The total amounted to six hundred and twenty-four dollars. Get a pencil and a piece of paper 
and see how much each us will have.” “I don’t have to have pencil and paper to figure that,” I 
said. “One third of six is two and one third of twenty-four is eight. Therefore, each of us gets two 
hundred and eight dollars.” The money was counted out into three piles each containing share. 
We had never seen that much money before, and it puts it mildly to say that we felt ourselves in 
fine shape. “Well,” the old man said, “ain’t you glad I stopped and talked to you that day at the 
water tank?” We truly were we told him. “Now boys, just what are you going to do with that 
money?” We could not tell him because we did not know. Most of our time on the trail was spent 
trying to decide this very question. Should we go on to California or should we go home? “Mr. 
Martin, we want you to tell us what you would do if you were situated as we are.” “Well boys, I 
think the best thing for you to do is to go back home to your folks. Boys of your age are young to 
be away from home. If you won’t take this advice, you should write home and tell them where 
you are, and what you are doing. You will find pen and paper in my room. Go in there now and 
write a long letter to your mothers.” This we did telling them all that we had been doing. We 
could not give them an address now, but as soon as we were settled, we would do so. These 
letters were carried to the post office and mailed as soon as we had written them. We returned 
to the house for more of Mr. Martin’s advice. “Well boys,” he began as we took our seats on the 
front porch. “You say you won’t go back home, so I am going to tell you what I would do if I were 
you. I heard you say that you like the woods and streams. Well, you could prospect in a country 
like that, as well as you could in this arid country. If you could get near some stream, or water of 
any kind, you would be able to work a sluice box. He explained how this was done. When I was 
a younger man than I am now, I did some prospecting in the northern part of New Mexico. That 
was the kind of country you would like.” We decided that would be the thing for us to do. “Boys,” 
he said, “I am too old to do any more prospecting. The outfit you have been using is as good as 
a new. The three burros are not old, and they are healthy. I have a tent that has never been 
used. I’ll let you have the complete outfit for just half it cost.” “How much did it cost?” I asked. 
“Well,” he said, “I’ll figure it out.” This he did while we sat there. We counted but fifty dollars and 
handed it over to him. “One of you boys step down to town and get a map of New Mexico. I’ll 
then show you just where I think you should go.” We agreed that the sooner we got away the 
better. There were a few articles that we wished to add to our outfit before we left, and most of 
the afternoon was spent in making our purchases. That night we were shown by Mr. Martin the 
spot where he had prospected when a young man in northern New Mexico. “There is gold 
there,” he said, “and it's up to you to find it. If you have an opportunity to write to me, I would like 
to know how you were getting along. If you strike anything, don’t tell it to anyone. Let them think 
that you are wasting your time.” This ends the first chapter of our lives while out for ourselves. 
We left Tucson early the next morning beginning the second chapter. Our experiences, and 
adventures from here on will be related as they occurred. 



